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A Breakfast Unit 


For High School Girls 


OME economics is a subject which 

involves many different methods 

of teaching if it is successfully 
taught. Subject matter cannot be consid- 
ered alone, but the teacher must be con- 
cerned with how it can best meet the 
needs of her students. Much valuable time 
is often lost in food classes in mere 
laboratory work where girls prepare 
dainty dishes of food which have no rela- 
tionship to any particular meal. In cloth- 
ing classes time is often spent on prob- 
lems which might better be left until 
needed in a definite situation. 

When planning a program of work for 
a group of girls a teacher should think 
through material to be presented and ask 
herself such questions as (1) why is this 
material important, (2) what responsibili- 
ties do giris in my class have, (3) what 
abilities need to be developed, (4) and 
how can I best present the material at 
hand. 

Most girls have some home duties and 
will in time assume the responsibility of 
full-time homemaker. As part-time home- 
makers, girls should develop the ability 
to think situations, pass judgment and co- 
operate with others. They should de- 
velop enough manipulative skill to make 
them reasonably efficient as workers in 
the home. 

The responsibility of the home eco- 
nomics teacher is to teach in such a way 
as to develop these abilities. Subject mat- 
ter must be carefully selected, and the 
method of presentation thought through 
and planned in detail. The wise teacher 
will not select one method to the exclu- 
sion of all others, but will find that the 
demonstration, laboratory, specialized reci- 
tation, field trips and problem-project 
methods of teaching all have their place 
in the teaching of homemaking. 

The unit of work described below is 
based upon the problem-project method 
of teaching, and includes many other 
methods. The unit was used with high 


school girls who had taken no previous 
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By 
Myra Sowell 
Waxahachie, Texas 
work in foods. They had made a study 
of the laboratory in order to know how 
it should be kept. The unit includes the 
planning, preparation of 
breakfasts, with a study of the value of 
different breakfast foods in the diet. 
Rather than planning a group of practice 
lessons, menus were planned around vari- 


and serving 


ous breakfast foods, and the girls were 
permitted to prepare and serve the entire 
meal. 

Objectives set up by the class limited 
the problems and helped in making them 
true to life situations. Objectives also 
helped to keep problems within proper 
scope and difficulty of the group. An ef- 
fort was made to make the problems clear 
and to keep in mind the interest of the 
class. 

Definite plans were made daily in or- 
der to be sure that the lesson would be 
successful. New problems were connected 
with previous work, and a list of ques- 
tions was made to use in case the prob- 
lems proved difficult to solve. The assign- 
ment was usually made in the form of a 
problem, and given at a convenient time 
during the lesson. Illustrative material 
and special reports were used to add in- 
terest and help solve problems. Plans for 
activity of the project carefully 
made, thus extra time at the end of a 
period was not wasted. 


were 


The objectives listed below were set up 
in class and used as a guide in making 
problems : 

1. To learn how to plan, prepare and 
serve wholesome, palatable and attractive 
breakfasts at a low cost and with a mini- 
mum expenditure of time and effort. 

2. To learn to be at ease at the table 
at all times. 

3. To learn the value of eating break- 
fast, and the value of different foods in 
the diet. 





4. To learn to meet the needs of vari- 
ous family members. 

The following checking list was given 
the girls, and each was expected to pre- 


pare the foods listed which she did not 
already know how to prepare. It was 
also a guide in planning menus and 


helped to prevent repetition in the prepa 
ration of food in the various breakfasts. 
1. Preparation of fresh fruit (raw) 

2. Preparation of fresh fruit (cooked). 


3. Preparation of dried fruit 


+ 


Preparation of toast. 
(1) Dry 

(2) Buttered 

(3) Cinnamon 

(4) 


5. Preparation of cooked cereal 


French 


. Preparation of eggs. 
(1) Soft-cooked 
(2) Poached 
(3) Baked 
(4) Omelet 
(5) Scrambled in double boiler. 
Bacon—pan and oven broiled. 
muffins. 
. Griddle cakes—waffles. 
10. Cocoa. 
11. Coffee 
The class was divided into four groups, 


8. Biscuits 
( 


o 


and when planning family menus, a defi- 


nite family was selected with informa 


family, ages, 
member \ 
of 


tion concerning number in 
and each 
the 


each 


sex, activity of 
limit 


money 


was placed amount 


to be 


upon 
At 
group served in the dining room and the 


spent. lesson one 
others served on small tables in the lab- 
oratory. The first menus planned were 
very simple, and as the girls increased in 
ability to plan and execute, heavier meals 
The 
tory lessons planned on the meal basis 
the 
straight laboratory which consists largely 


were prepared. number of labora 


covered about one-half as 


many as 
of practice lessons. In comparing costs 
of the two types of lessons, it was found 
that there was very little difference. 
(Continued on page 334) 
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The Family Clothing Problem 


By 
Freda J. Gerwin Winning 


New York University 
School of Education 


URING the past few years we 

have all been confronted with new 

problems—particularly with prob- 
lems concerning finance and problems 
concerning the choice and care of suit- 
able and adequate clothing, of adequate 
shelter, and of adequate food for all 
members of the family with the depleted 
budget. 

Teachers everywhere have been giving 
of their earnings and of their own cloth- 
ing to help the less fortunate. At the 
same time class room procedures have 
been altered to such an extent that the 
making of Red Cross garments has re- 
placed the making of pot-holders, and 
low cost meals replaced the familiar cocoa, 
not to mention the white sauce! 

Most courses have been altered to con- 
sider the entire family more than the in- 
dividual member of a family who hap- 
pens to be in the class. That perhaps 
has been a blessing in disguise for, after 
all, should not real home economics or 
homemaking education concern _ itself 
with the entire family? 

Many teachers have suggested that to 
adapt the clothing course to the entire 
family clothing problem is much more 
difficult than to adapt the foods course 
to a study of the family meal. However, 
with a little thought and study what seems 
to be a stupendous task may become a 
very pleasant and therefore very simple 
one, 

\ class might begin such a course or 
unit by each studying her own family 
and its members. This would lead to the 
problem of family finance, source of in- 
come, contributions of members of the 
family which would suggest the activities 
of the family. This would give students 
the opportunity of seeing where they fit 
into their own family scheme rather than 
into the hypothetical family (who live in 
a six room detached house and have an 
annual income of $2,000) and would also 
give a student a greater appreciation of 
family life and activity. Then in turn 
the wardrobes of father, mother, sister 
and brother could be studied, cared for, 
repaired and added to as the need arose 
and as the student was capable. 

In home economics teacher training 
classes at New York University the study 
of the family clothing problem has been 
carried out with the sophomore class for 
the past few years. During the freshman 
year students study their own wardrobe 
and its relation to the family budget. The 
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next year they become familiar with the 
clothing problems of each of the other 
members of their own families. In some 
cases a student’s own family did not lend 
itself very readily to such a plan but 
then there were always plenty of other 
families among their friends who were 
happy to be studied. One student found 
that she was so successful in working 
out the problem of clothing budgets for 
her own family that soon she found her- 
self like the “old woman who lived in a 
shoe”—with so many friends and neigh- 
bors who wanted her help with their 
budgets—“she didn’t know what to do”. 
Once the survey of the family and its 
standards has been made, (and this prob- 
lem lends itself to integration with the 
foods and home management courses) we 
begin with a study of the mother. This 
is because we want to interest mother in 
our work and because mother is usually 
the one who wears her old hat for four 
or five seasons when Lucy is going to col- 
lege or Mary is graduating from high 
school or Johnnie needs a new bicycle or 
father a new overcoat! We make inven- 
tories of the mother's wardrobe and set 


about to get it in good repair and con- 
dition for the season. We may make over 
certain garments, or advise concerning 
the selection of new ones. Usually we 
plan one new outfit for her, including a 
hat. This outfit is used as a technical 
problem to be carried out by the student. 


A junior girl wearing the dress and hat 
made for her in this course. 





One of the mothers in her new costume. 


On fitting days we invite the mothers for 
whom the students are working. Thus 
fitting problems become class problems. 
On other days the arrangement of hair, 
use of cosmetics and correct foundation 
garments are studied. The mothers again 
are our guests and act as “models” for 
our work. Many of them leave the cos- 
metic study with a new lease on life 
they have learned that middle age does 
not mean a lack of chic and smartness. 
When the outfit is completed we have an 
afternoon for criticism and again the 
women for whom we have been working 
model their new or made-over outfits of 
which they are as a rule very proud. For- 
tunately, because we have studied our 
types and figures constantly, there are 
usually very, very few adverse criticisms. 
While the problem progresses we visit 
stores and fashion shows and encourage 
the mothers to come with us. Sometimes 
this study brings about a better under- 
standing between mother and daughter 
and surely such results, though they may 
not be “fine seams” or “perfect patches,” 
are worth all the seams and patches in 
the world. 

Next father comes into the picture and 
we visit a men’s clothing store te become 
acquainted with the clothing needs of the 
man of our family. The differences in 
selling methods, displays and store organi- 
zation is noted between mothers’ and 
fathers’ departments and often leads into 
a study of buying habits and costs of 
clothes for men and women. Sometimes 
we make something for father but this 
depends on his needs, his likes and dis- 
likes, and his wardrobe. We have had 
such problems for men as: robes, smoking 
jackets, pajarnas, and even shirts. The 
students frequently do repair and mend- 
ing problems for father. The fathers 
loved it! One even telephoned his thanks 
for the six beautifully darned pairs of 
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socks his daughter had just done for him 
and in his conversation he expressed an 
appreciation that “home economics was 
being practical!” 

Younger sisters and brothers have a 
place in the course, too. The very tiny 
ones do not receive as much attention as 
do those of junior and senior high school 
age, because a course in children’s cloth- 
ing is required of juniors. 

The study of adolescent psychology and 
reason looms large in the field at the out- 
set. Young sister or brother does not 
often understand older sister’s attitude 
and sudden interest. Soon they too en- 
joy the game. 

In studying the clothing of the junior 
boy we have again had excellerit cooper- 
ation from the stores and some of our 
class periods are spent there. Students 
who do not have younger brothers often 
borrow them from friends, just as they 
borrowed their family for study. We try 
to discover boys’ likes and dislikes and 
what they really think about their clothes. 
The problem becomes not only a learning 
problem for the college girl, but fre- 
quently becomes a teaching problem for 
her in teaching her brother how to care 
for his clothes and something of fabrics 
and wear, if she has an opportunity to 
shop with him for new garments. 

With younger sister there is usually a 
technical problem to be completed. Her 
wardrobe is studied much in the same 
fashion as is that of the other members 
of the family. Clothing budgets are made 
for her and her clothing and her entire 
spending plan is made for two years. On 





Her junior girl, in the hat and suit made 
by the student. 
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the basis of this study the technical prob- 
lem is selected. Again its benefits work 
in several directions, namely, the college 
student learns psy- 
chology and actually sees it working; the 


more of adolescent 
junior girl is stimulated to study her own 
clothing plan and choices from a new 
angle; and the parents find two members 
of their family who are coming to ap- 
preciate their problems of stretching the 
family dollar and to act accordingly. 

An interesting example of the first, 
which shows how our college student is 
actually learning to teach, is found in 
the following excerpt from a paper which 
my students prepared after she 
for her junior 


one of 
had completed the work 
and was making her study of the 


girl 
evaluation of this problem. 


The student who made the other garments 
shown on this page, photographed in her 
own new outfit. 


“I learned that the junior girl needs a 
great deal of help in the selection of suit- 
They tend to go in for ma- 
My problem 


abie styles. 
ture styles in a big way. 
did not like any of the patterns for girls. 
When asked to pick out a dress she really 
liked, she chose one sketched on a wo- 
man’s figure; a picture hat, long skirt 
and high heels seemed to attract her. I 
tried to reason with her but to no avail. 
Finally, I took pictures of girls’ dresses 
and cut the head and long dangling legs 
off and we succeeded in getting a pat- 
tern.” 

The following quotation from another 
student will show how this problem has 
proved of benefit to the junior girl her- 
self in addition to including another new 
outfit in her wardrobe! 








A father who is proud of his daughter's 
ability as well as of his lounging pajamas. 


“My subject is delighted with the outfit, 
her mother is so pleased and thankful 
while her friends are full of admiration. 
The outfit, which is youthful but more 
grown up than her present clothes, makes 
her feel, she says, more suitably dressed 
for her trips to the high school. 

“This girl is correcting her posture. If 
she lets her abdominal muscles sag her 
I have called 
have in- 


skirt does not look so well. 
this 
to correct these faults.” 


her attention. to fact and 
structed her how 
Another says: 
“My junior girl has become more tidy 
in her appearance and now her color com 


binations have improved. She has come 


to realize the value of her clothes and 
now takes better care of them.” 
Many of the students have not only 


awakened this sense of color, neatness, 
share in the family budget and general in- 
terest in appearance but in several in 
stances we have seen evidences of direct 
sixteen to 


ing these girls of twelve to 


make their own clothes. In some cases 
we had opportunity to see $10,000 incomes 
reduced to about $2,000. This called for 
very careful study of the situation and 
the conservation of the clothing then on 
One 
problem: 
“At first my junior girl could not see 


the idea of remaking clothes and fixing 


hand. student comments on _ this 


things up. This was probably because 


when anything heretofore had become 
slightly worn it had been replaced by a 
new garment. However, after talking the 
situation over with her and working with 


(Continued on page 338) 
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Community Services as a Means of Developing 
The Home Economics Viewpoint 


HE services which home economics 

teachers render to a community, 

whether in a time of crisis or not, 
should be used as a means of helping to 
develop the viewpoint that home eco- 
nomics is evolving into a study which 
is rich in its contribution to the social 
and economic progress of a community 
instead of a subject limited to narrow 
manual skills. 

When social ills, political impotence, 
or economic depression forces the at- 
tention of a community to the nature 
of the obligation which home economics 
kas to it, community services should be 
one of the most effective means of inter- 
preting to the people the contribution 
which the home economics program’ is 
making. However, we should not need 
the present situation to show that home 
economics does have a community re- 
sponsibility because we have known for 
a long time that home economics func- 
tions successfully only when it con- 
tributes as it should to the needs of 
community and family life. 

But community services are often 
very objective evidences of how well 
home economics teaches people, 

1. To handle intelligently money that 

comes into the home. 

2. To deal wisely with little children. 

3. To become worthy home members by 
promoting harmony in the family 
circle. 

4. To buy food and plan wholesome at- 
tractive meals. 

5. To care for and to make over 
clothes. 

Since this is true the home economics 
teacher is greatly concerned that the 
services she renders in her community 
develop a right home economics view 
point. In other words it makes the study 
of community services as a means of 
developing the home economics view 
point a vital one to her. No doubt 
every wide awake home economics 
teacher is studying this problem. A few 
suggestions will be made in this paper 
as to how it might be studied. First, 
one might find out the kinds of services 
which have been rendered in communi- 
ties. Second, evaluate these services in 
terms of the needs and interests of the 
community. Third, build up a program 
of services to the community based on 
the above studies. 

Very little time will be taken here 
with the first step in this suggested pro- 
gram, because in this section of the 
N. E. A. considerable time has been given 
to the study of the kinds of services which 
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By 
Christy * 


Supervisor of Home Economics 
Muncie, Indiana 


Erma B. 


home economics teachers are rendering 
to their communities. Such material is 
available from many other sources, so 
there will be no attempt (here) to pic- 
ture either the kinds or amounts of serv- 
ices except in a very general way. 

Home economics teachers have al- 
ways rendered many valuable services 
to the communities where they have 
worked. The reports of their work for 
the past year or two show a surprising- 
ly large increase in the amounts and 
kinds of community services rendered. 

In Indiana the committee studying 
this problem found such services as 
those I have listed below, which are 
probably much the same as you would 
find in any state: 

1. Helping families to make maxi- 
mum use of low incomes or make 
better use of relief allowances. 

2. Organizing groups of women who 
wish to have help with emergency 
problems. 

3. Plannirg and preparing adequate 
low cost diets. 

4. Helping with the preservation of 
food. 

5. Distributing clothing, food and 
other relief supplies. 

6. Developing leisure time projects. 

7. Planning easy and_ interesting 
ways of entertaining at low cost or 
no cost at all. 

8. Caring for and making over 
clothing. 

9. Various ways of helping families to 
keep up standards of living and 
still adjust to reduced incomes. 

10. Helping to develop in individuals 
attitudes of helpfulness towards 
others less fortunate. 

Many others might be listed; it is not 
difficult to find out the community serv- 
ices which are being rendered by teach- 
ers, and too much cannot be said in ap- 
preciation of the efforts many teachers 
have made to offer these services 

To evaluate community services as a 
means of developing the home eco- 
nomics viewpoint or to decide how well 
they meet the needs of the community is 
a much more difficult task. If we had a 
more accurate means with which to meas- 
ure the value of these services to the 
community, it would mean much to home 








* Given before the Sociological Section of the 
Home Economics Division of the N.E.A., July 4, 
1933. 


economics. Here, as in measuring many 
other phases of home economics, our yard 
sticks are inadequate. This, however, 
does not prevent evaluation of such 
services by the best means available 
from being one of the most important 
factors in assuring the establishment of 
a right viewpoint of home economics. 

We do have facts collected which 
show that in some communities these 
services have met the needs so well that 
they have been an important factor in 
retaining the home economics depart- 
ments in certain schools. In other com- 
munities they have been so poor they 
have been a means of influencing sckool 
administrators to remove the depart- 
ments. Through observation and close 
personal contact with the people in the 
community, it is not difficult for the 
alert home economics teacher to judge 
what the general viewpoint of her com- 
munity is as to the value of the serv- 
ices which the home economics program 
is rendering. This close contact is an 
epportunity which community services 
afford whether in times of crises or not, 
and no teacher can afford to lose sight 
ot its importance. 

The facts are also available which 
show that the services of home eco- 
nomics teachers to some communities 
have caused increased enrollment in 
home economics classes and greater re- 
spect for the value of home economics 
to boys and girls. They have been se- 
cured through such methods as personal 
letters from mothers, through the girls 
themselves, and through school adminis- 
trators’ reports. 

In other communities the enrollment 
has been constantly decreasing. Per- 
haps the lack of community services has 
been a factor in this; at least it would 
be well to evaluate the reascns and find 
ovt. 

Now as to the third and last step 
suggested above—that of building a pro- 
gram of services “which will meet the 
needs and interests of the people in the 
community. This cannot be done intelli- 
gently without knowing what the needs 
and interests of the community are. 
That is why a careful evaluation of the 
community services in terms of the 
needs is essential. 

Any one who has not studied your 
community carefully cannot tell you 
what your program of communit: serv- 
ices should be, even though she agrees 
with you as to the home economics view- 
point. There will be no attentpt:here to 
to do that. The building of a program 


(Continued on page 337) 
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A Unit in the Selection of Shoes 


As Taught in a Course for College Students of Home Economics 


I. The Normal, Healthy Foot 

Of an infant 

Of a growing girl or boy 

Of an adult 
Study the foot of an infant and tell what its charac- 
teristics are. 

Study the foot of a growing girl or boy. Tell the 

changes that are taking place. 

Study the foot of an adult. Tell the changes that have 

taken place. 

Make footprints of every member of the class and use 

these for later study. 

References : 
“Feet and Shoes” by Jane Bellows. Women’s 
Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York.  $.75. 
Foot Posters, National Board of Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York, Ne Y; $1.00. 
The Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Charts and Posters. Orthopedic Shoes, Inc., 9- 
11 E. 37th St.. New York City. 

Number .nd location of the bones of the foot. 

Study pictures showing the bones of the foot? How 
many bones are there? How are they placed? What 
holds them in place? What do the bones do? Locate 
them on the footprints. 

Number and location of the joints of the foot. 

What are joints? Why are there so many in the foot? 
What keeps the joints flexible? What are stiff joints? 
What are the important joints of the foot? Locate 
them on the footprints. 

Number and location of the arches of the foot. 

What are the arches? How many are there in the 
foot? Where are they? What supports the arches? 
Why are they important? Locate on the footprints. 
Send for educational material on foot health. 
References : 
“Shoes in Relation to Health,’ University Exten- 
sion, Bozeman, Montana. 
Orthopedic Shoes, Inc., 9-11 East 37th St., New 
York City. 
S. J. Brouwer Shoe Co., 300 West Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ZI. The Buying Points of Shoes 

1. Size and Shape 

Sufficient length for the foot when the weight of the body 

is placed upon it. 

Sufficient width to allow for the foot when weight of the 

body is placed upon it. 

Ample room for the toes to move freely. 

Inside line of shoe straight. 

Ball of the foot at the widest part of the sole of the shoe. 
Answer these \yuestions: How are shoes sized? In 
length? In width? What is the difference between a 
size 4 and 4%? Between an A width and B width? 
What is the difference between trying-cn and wearing? 
What happens when weight is placed on the feet? How 
much allowance shouid be made for the expansion of 
the foot? If no allowance is made, what will be the 
result? Why is it necessary that the inside line be 
straight? Why is it essential that the ball of the foot 
should fall at the widest part of the sole? Study the 
joints of the foot and the construction of the shoe at 
these points. 
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By 


Mabel Dunlap 


Spelman College, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


References: 
“Foot Clothing for All Ages,” Bulletin Mailing 
Office, College of Agriculture, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 5 cents. 

Heel correct height for proper body support. 

Heel placed so as to give proper support to the axis of 

the body. 

What is the axis of the body? Locate the axis on 
What is the result 
Placed too far 


achart showing the human figure. 
when heels are too high? Too low? 
forward under the foot? Too far back under the heel? 
Heel base large enough to give stability to the step. 
How large should the heel base be? Examine the 
heels of different types. Discuss freely the good and 
Which gives the greatest support 
Which gives the least? Ov- 


bad points of each. 
to the axis of the body? 
serve people walking. 

Heel well constructed and properly adjusted to the shoe. 
What is the best material to be used for heels? Why? 
What is used most for heels? Why? Are wooden 
heels injurious? Why? Why are rubber tips used on 
heels. 

Heel fitted snug, no slipping. 
Why should the shoe heel fit snug? What ar 
lasted shoes? Of what advantage are they? 
Suitability : 

To the occasion for which they are to be worn; 
Tell how occasion determines the suitability of a shoe. 
Make a poster showing shoes that are properly chosen 
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for different occasions. 

To the costume with which they are to be worn; 
Discuss briefly the types of costume’ suitable for dif- 
ferent occasions. 

Make a poster showing shoes suitable for each type. 
Discuss the difference between shoes for general wear 
and shoes for special occasions. 

To the season; weather; 

Make a poster showing shoes that are properly chosen 
for the different seasons and weather conditions 

To the age of the wearer; 

Tell how age helps to determine the suitability of se- 
lection of shoes. 

Durability : 

Kinds of material used; 

Discuss the wearing quality of different shoe leathers. 

Crack? Stretch? Shrink? When 
worn, are they too stiff? Too soft? 

Quality of the material used: 

Is the material used the best quality of an inexpensive 


Do they peel? 


leather or the poorest quality of an expensive leather? 
What has been used for the soles? What has been used 
for the heels? 
Make a list of the shoes sold by the local dealers which 
bear the name of the manufacturer. Is the name a 
guarantee of quality? 

Amount of material used; 
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Is there enough material in the shoe to give stability? 
Workmanship ; 
Examine several pairs of shoes and tell how they differ 
in kind and quality of workmanship. 
Finish; 
Tell what is meant by the finish of the shoe. 
Examine shoes that have not given the expected serv- 
ice and try to discover the causes. 
4. Appearance : 
off Line of the shoe; 
Discuss the effect upon the appearance of the foot of 
the following: long, slender lines; short, broad lines; 
number of straps; placing of straps; size of heel; 
height of heel; placing of heel. 
Reference : 
“Color and Line of Dress,’ by Laurene Hemp- 
stead. Prentice Hall, Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Chapter XX. 

Color in shoes; 

i Tell how and upon what occasions the following add 
to or detract from the appearance of the foot: very 
light colored shoes; very dark colored shoes; very 
highly colored shoes. 

Decoration ; 
Tell how the following affect the appearance of the 
foot: fancy stitchings; contrasting materials; contrast- 
ing colors; fancy buckles. 

5. Cost: 

Initial ; 

Z List the items of cost included in the price of a pair 

of shoes, 

Expected service; 
Distinguish between cost and value. 
Tell the ways in which service may be extended. 

Upkeep; 
Make a list of costs properly included under up-keep. 
Tell how these costs can be increased or decreased 
through selection. 

III. Foot Trouble 

. 1. Symptoms: 

Fatigue ; 
Name the causes of foot fatigue. 

i4 Name the occupations in which men and women en- 

gage which test the physical endurance of the feet. 
Reference: 
“Foot Health,” Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New Yerk City. 
Pain; 
Tell what pain is. Tell what inflammation is. 
Bad Posture; 
Study the effect of pain upon posture; of fatigue upon 
posture, 
Reference: 
“Posture and Health,” Bulletin 204B, University 
of Maine, Orono, Maine. (Available to Maine 
teachers only.) 
2. Kinds: 
Corns, bunions, callouses, ingrown nails, crooked toes, 
weakened ankles, fallen arches. 
Study these foot troubles and answer these questions: 
What are the causes? 
Which are due to neglect of the feet? 
Which are caused by improper footwear? 
Can they be cured? 
Clip from current magazines the advertisements sug- 
gesting remedies for these troubles. Use these in class 
discussion, 
What are orthopedic shoes? What foot troubles do 


; they claim to correct? Why are they necessary? 
If possible, have a demonstration by a reliable shoe 
re) dealer, on the care of the feet. 
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Reference: 
“Two Feet of Unhappiness; Two Feet of Hap- 
piness,” National Board of Y. W. C. A., 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 50 cents. 
3. Causes : 
Shoes not properly fitted; 
Tell the ways in which shoes are improperly fitted. 
What are the results? 
Shoes improperly built ; 
Tell how shoes are improperly built. 
What are the results? 

Shoes do not give needed support to the foot and ankle; 
Discuss the importance of the foundation in building 
construction. 

Compare the shoes of men and women. Tell which 
give the greater support. 

Observe the motion of the feet and ankles caused by 
the different types of shoes. 

Shoes too cheap, poorly constructed ; 

What are cheap shoes? What makes them cheap? 
What are the dangers in wearing them? 

Shoes in need of repair; 

Where are repairs most frequently needed? What are 
the causes of crooked heels? What are the results of 
wearing shoes that have crooked heels? 

Neglect of the feet; 

Tel! the ways in which feet are injured through neglect 

Extreme styles; 

Make charts showing extreme styles in footwear. 
IV. Foot-health. 
1. Foot care: 

Bathing ; 

Bathe the feet daily, more often if necessary. Soak 
them; scrub them with a brush; marsage them; dry 
them carefully, especially between the toes. 

Care of the nails; 

Trim the nails carefully, cutting straight across to 
avoid in-growing. 

Exercises: Walking; walk on tip-toe; raise on tip-toe; 

bend the ankles; rotate at the ankles; pick up objects with 

the toes; 
Place the foot straight, avoid toeing in or tocing out. 
Walk tip-toe when dressing. Walk barefoot whenever 
possible. Repeat rising on toes several times. 
Lie flat on the back and bend the foot down as straight 
as possible. Bend back as far as possible. Repeat. 
Rotate in different directions. Repeat several times. 
Try picking up marbles, pencils, handkerchiefs. 
References : 
“Care of the Feet,” Delineator Service, 161 Sixth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 25 cents. 
“Hygiene of the Feet,” Junior Club Work, H. E. 
Extension, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
“Your Foot Health,” Geo. E. Kieth Company, 
Brockton, Mass. 

Hosiery ; 

Wear hosiery that is well made and properly sized 
(4% to % of an inch longer than the foot). Put hose 
on carefully; draw the extra length forward for extra 
toe room. Use a shoe horn. Wash the stockings daily. 
Change the stockings daily. Keep the stockings re- 
paired. 

“Putting Your Best Foot Forward,’ Extension 

Bulletin 124, Purdue University, LaFayctte, Ind. 

Shoes; 

Wear properly fitted shoes; do not guess at sizes, have 
the foot measured. Try both shoes. Stand and walk 
in them. Examine all the fitting points. [-xamine the 
heels. Wear the shoes properly. 

(Continued on page 330) 
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Who’s Who in Home Economics 





Adelaide Steele Baylor 


Chief of the Home Economics Education Service 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


A native of Indiana, Miss Baylor received her early 
education in the elementary and high schools of Wabash. 
She studied at the University of Michigan; holds a Ph.B. 
from the University of Chicago, with honorable mention 
for excellence of work; an A.M. from Columbia University, 
with special disploma for supervision of Home Economics 
Education; and an Sc.D. in Home Economics Education, 
an honorary degree conferred by the Stout Institute, Me- 
nominee, Wisconsin. She has had teaching experience in 
elementary schools, high schools, and colleges, and is also 
well known for her work as a school administrator. Since 
January 1, 1923, she has been Chief of the Home Economics 
Education Service. 

As Federal Agent and later as Chief of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service, Miss Baylor has visited the 
forty-eight states of the United States, the Territory of 
Hawaii, and the Island of Puerto Rico, for the purpose of 
rendering assistance in the inauguration and development 
of the vocational program in home economics. 

Miss Baylor has held important offices in both state and 
national organizations. She has been president of the Ele- 
mentary Section of the National Education Association; has 
served as secretary of the National Council of Education in 
the National Education Association for the past sixteen 
years, and is National Chairman of Homemaking in the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. She is an hon- 
orary member of the Omicron Nu and Phi Upsilon Omicron 
(home economics honor fraternities), and in 1930 was pre- 
sented by the State Supervisors of Home Economics in the 
country, with a life membership in the American Vocational 
Association. 

Miss Baylor’s avocation is writing. She is author of a 
book for children entitled “The Adventures of Miss Tabby 
Gray,” and joint author of a reader for primary classes en- 
titled “Young America’s First Book.” She has lectured on 
educational topics in practically every State of the Union, and 
has contributed articles to various publications, both educa- 
tional and genera!. 
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Louise Stanley 


Chief of the Bureau of Home Economics 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Dr. Stanley was appointed to her present position when 
the bureau was established in 1923. She brought to this 
work exceptional equipment in scholarship and experience, 
together with the advantages of travel and extensive pro- 
fessional contacts both in this country and abroad. 

At the time of her appointment, Doctor Stanley was 
chairman of the Department of Home Economics at the 
University of Missouri, where she had been on the faculty 
for sixteen years. She received her early training in her 
native city of Nashville, Tennessee, chiefly at Peabody Col- 
lege. With a B.S. from Peabody, and two years of graduate 
work in chemistry, physics, and biology, she went to the 
University of Chicago for her first work in home economics. 
There she received the degree of Bachelor of Education. 
After two years at Columbia University, in home economics 
and food chemistry, she received her Master’s degree and 
then went to Yale, where she received her Ph.D. for inves- 
tigations in human nutrition under Dr. Lafayette Mendel 
While at the University of Missouri, Doctor Stanley con- 
stantly carried on research work and directed investiga- 
tions of graduate students. She made an educational sur- 
vey for the Department of Agriculture in southern high 
schools, and for a year she was a special agent in hom« 
economics for the Federal Board for Vocational Education 

Under Dr. Stanley’s direction the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics has developed in a noteworthy degree and its func- 
tions are too well known to enumerate here. During the 
past two years perhaps some of the most important work 
it has done is in its contribution to the national recovery 
program. The Bureau staff is collaborating with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Labor Statistics on cost of living investiga- 
tions; with the Children’s Bureau on children’s diets, with 
the Federal Relief Administration on food standards in 
relief work, with the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion and the National Recovery Administration on con- 
sumers’ needs and production standards, and with innum- 
erable conference groups on the broader phases of family 
and social welfare. 
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One Hundred Years Between 


T was the Century of Progress Fair 

at Chicago: that gave the class the 

idea, and the class had to have an idea 
because it was about to formulate a play. 
This particular class consisted of the stu- 
dents who'were studying History of Cos- 
tume at Ohio University. The play was 
to be done for the purpose of entertain- 
ing and inspiring several hundred high 
school girls from the surrounding coun- 
try. 

Since this was not the first attempt of 
students of History of Costume as play- 
wrights they had a past as well as a future 
at stake. If Chicago could play up 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three, why 
couldn’t they? Wouldn't it be interesting 
as well as educative to compare one hun- 
dred year old things with things of to- 
day? They decided to show as best they 
could the family life of the two periods 
each in its own setting. To obtain a 
background for the earlier scene, research 
was necessary. The library and museum 
were scoured for material on home life, 
costume, writers and literary productions, 
statesmen and public events, transporta- 
tion, housing conditions, social activities, 
etc. The findings were listed under there 
headings and then under the same head- 
ings the things of today were placed. The 
contrast, of course, was truly amazing. 
The mind picture of home life of one 
hundred years ago complemented by the 
visual pictures that were found gave them 
something to work with. They combed 
the country around for old clothing and 
found some that had passed the century 
mark. Of this, the infant’s long white 
dress with low neck and short puff sleeves 
was perhaps the most interesting although 
a little boy’s suit consisting of ankle 
length plaid pants fastened in the back 
and a little plaid dress to wear over the 
trousers was quite quaint. Old furniture, 
cooking utensils and other home articles 
were also included in the hunt. . An iron 
kettle was found seven miles out and a 
stone churn fifteen miles away. Some 
things could not be found, for instance, 


a baby’s cradle. So one was made out ot 


cartons nailed to wooden rockers. 

To be in keeping with the two eras the 
group decided on a father, mother, 
grandmother, and ten children for the 
family of eighteen hundred thirty-three, 
and for the modern family, a father, 
mother, one son and one daughter. Like- 
wise, for the earlier scene the setting 
was in the kitchen in a country home 
and for the modern scene the home life 
was portrayed in the living room in a 
city home. The play attempted to show 
in each the interests, the activities, the 
dress, the living conditions, and the trans- 
portation systems and did it by action and 
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by conversation. The play was worked 
out mainly in class. 

The stage in the auditorium was di- 
vided into two parts. On one side was 
the kitchen with its large fire place set- 
ting of long ago—a background for a 
busy family life in the homes where so 
much production was carried on. On 
the other side was the living room of 
today with its comforts and beauty where 
the family live when at home and which 
is very frequently not many hours in the 
day. One scene was shown at a time— 
the earlier one taking precedence, the 
other immediately after. There were 
separate casts for each scene, so the play 
moved rapidly—a quality quite convenient 
when the audience is made up primarily 
of youth. 

The following is the play. Some parts 
are only suggested. The characters in the 
play worked up their parts spontaneously 
from these hints, and in doing so ap- 
peared not stilted but natural. The play 
as we gave it was less than thirty min- 
utes long. It could be much longer, of 
course. 


One Hundred Years Between 


Scene | 


Time—1833. 
Place—Kitchen in Tyler home. 
Characters :— 
Father—Ezra Ty cer. 
Mother—HANNAH_ TYLER. 
GRANDMOTHER TOBIN. 
Son-—JOHN BENJAMIN, away at college. 
Daughter—Mary CyNnTHIA ELIZABETH— 
a bride to be. 
Baby—Isaac ABRAHAM. 
Several other children. 
Neighbor—SA.L_y SIMPKINS. 


Stage—arranged in a mauner of a century 
ago. Large old brick fireplace packec 
with wood and lighted with a red glow. 
Iron kettles, a copper tea kettle. Old 
flat irons shown. Mantel had seed corn 
drying at end facing audience. A brass 
candlestick and pewter utensils on top. 
Room contained a hand loom, a stone 
dasher churn, a cradle, a table in front 
of window with a red geranium on it. 
A small table, an ironing board, a 
clothes line, a rocker, several old chairs. 

Mary CyNTHIA ELIZABETH ts weav- 
ing. GRANDMOTHER is knitting. Baby 
is sleeping tn cradle with one girl “mind- 
ing” it and sewing patchwork between 
times. Humming. Old coverlet over 
baby. 

MorHER its peeling apples. One daugh- 
ter is troning. One daughter churning. 

(After about two minutes another 
daughter enters and begins to iron dts- 
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playing clothing by hanging it on line.) 

GRANDMOTHER—Hannah! Do you think 
this scarf is long enough for Benjamin? 
He’s so particular since he’s been in 
college. 

(Shows large bright colored scarf.) 

M. C. E.—Probably that new girl, Lydia 
Ann, he’s been courting wants him to 
be particular. 

Mrs. TyLer—After they have been mar- 
ried as long as I they won’t have time 
to be so particular. 

GRANDMOTHER—Well, we're pretty proud 
of John Benjamin since he’s been at 
William and Mary’s anyhow. 

(Knock at door.) 

Vorce—Oh, Mrs. Tyler! 

M. C. E.—in undertone—Oh, there’s Sal- 
ly Simpkins. I wonder what she wants 
now. 

(Mrs. Tyler lets Mrs. Simpkins in.) 

Mrs. SIMPKINS enters, warms fingers, and 
sits in convenient rocker—Good morn- 
ing everybody. My, but you are busy 
folks. Goin’ to have apple pie? Oh, 
the preacher's coming for dinner. 
Chicken and dumplings, cranberry 
sauce, apple butter, gingerbread, pound 
cake, ’biled taters’, pickles. I can just 
see you and the preacher eat. Do you 
put cinnamon or cloves in your apple pie? 
M. C. E., are you weaving something 
for your dowry? I heard that you 
are marrying Jim Scott’s boy just as 
soon as he gits his house raised. Did 
you hear about that young couple up 
the holler? The gal, what always 
looked so peaked when she got up to 
sing? Well, she died last night. I 
thought it was just too bad. She’d only 
been in her new house a week. Have 
you aired the parlor for the weddin’? 
Did you hear about our Hezekiah 
spellin’ down two whole schools last 
Friday night? Everybody says he takes 
after his ma. Well, I must be goin’. 
Could I borry a settin’ of yeast? (Goes 
to cradle and looking at sleeping baby 
says) Little Abraham Isaac is surely 
the livin’ image of his pa. (Goes out 
saying) Well, I must be getting along. 
I’ll see you at the quiltin’ bee Thurs- 
day week at Mandy Andrews. 

M. C. E—It’s quite evident that her 
tongue is not tied. How could any- 
body ever want her! 

GRANDMOTHER—Sally’s a good woman. 


(Continued on page 333) 
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OOKING is a compulsory subject 
in Swedish 
during the 
school day of five 
to it once a week. 
the girls are taught, as far as possible, 
the best methods of organizing a morn- 


elementary schools 
last 


hours being devoted 


school year, a 


During these hours 


ing’s work in the house. The school 
kitchen is equipped with five complete 
average kitchen stoves, sinks, etc. as well 


as with a series of gas-rings and bread 
ovens. Before she leaves school, each 
girl has had to prepare a complete meal 
on one stove with utensils, 
no overlapping being allowed. To keep 
the stoves clear for these individual ef- 
forts the other pupils are engaged on 
bread-making or on 
gas rings. 

In the higher still 
greater emphasis is laid on the training 
of women for home life. These 
schools are frequented for two 
years by elementary school 
girls whose parents can afford 
to let them stay at school after 
the compulsory time fourteen 
years old). In many such 
schools home economics is the 
central subject. and includes 
dressmaking, mending and 
laundry, while arithmetic, 
chemistry, physics, hygiene, 
etcetera, are taught mainly as 
applied to homecraft. 

Municipal secondary schools 
and private high schools for 
girls usually devote one day of 
four or five hours a week to 
homecraft. The State gives a 
subsidy of (very roughly) one 
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one set of 
special dishes on 


primary schools 





Torry 


Home Economics Is Practical 
In Sweden 


hundred dollars a 
year for each house- 
craft class and 
authori- 


the 
education 
ties are anxious that 


more and more time should ke devoted 


to practical work of this kind in girls’ 
schools for the middle classes. 


Compulsory education includes “con- 


tinuation 
who have passed out of the elementary 


schools” in which all children 
schools and are not attending other edu- 


cational establishments, must take a mini- 


mum of 360 lesson hours, spread over 
about two years. There are two types 
of continuation school, “general” and 


In both, civics and Swedish 
the 
place 


“vocational,” 


are taught, but in latter practical 


work takes a 
means the training of boys at their own 


large and usually 
trade and of girls, two thirds of the time 
at housecraft and one third of the time 
at their 


practical work is replaced by study of 


own trade. In general schools 


some subject such as natural history or 


“sloyd.” This term covers various home 





Bread making at Uppsala College. 


Laundry work at Uppsala. 


teacher the lower cap. 





The pupils wear tall caps, the 
(Left) Pupils at work in one of the 
kitchens. 


crafts and special interest attaches to it 
for the workers make their own designs 


and obtain their colors by home-made 


vegetable dyes. To obtain an appoint- 


ment as a continuation school teacher of 


practical subjects the candidate has to 


pass a special examination, the training 
for which, in matters of housecraft and 
sloyd, is usually obtained at the domes- 
The 


work is 


tic science training colleges mini- 


mum salary paid for such two 
Kroner (say fifty cents) an hour, 
\bout thousand 


every 


four young Swedes 


year voluntarily attend “people’s 


high schools” which were started, after 
the enlargement of the franchise in 1865, 
by some private enthusiasts in order to 
teach the backward country folk the real 
value of their new political power. The 
dark the (for 


months it gets dark in Stockholm at three 


long winters of north 


p.m.) put a stop to many kinds of work 


and a number of farmers’ sons and 


daughters aged eighteen to twenty-one at- 


tend a twenty-one weeks’ course in 
Swedish literature, history, sociology, 
etcetera, to which for the 
young women are added do- 


mestic economy and sloyd. A 
State subsidy is given to every 
school and an extra subsidy for 


the household instruction. 


There are also thirty-five 
rural economy schools in 
country districts with courses 


half to 


five and a half months for the 


of from three and a 
benefit of young peasant women 
who learn the best methods of 
performing the duties that, on 
small farms, usually devolve on 
the 
clude dairy work, poultry, the 


women. These may in- 
fattening of calves, cooking and 
well as house- 
The first 
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preserving, as 


work and laundry. 








Cheese making in the farm kitchen at Brogard, the rural 
economy division of the Uppsala training college. 


part of this training is designated “farm- 
yard work” and the term will be used 
hereafter. 

Apprentices in Sweden have a right to 
certain free hours once a week in order 
to continue their education. In industrial 
districts or in towns where there are many 
apprentices, housecraft schools are organ- 
ized for them giving about eight hours 
instruction weekly on the free afternoon 
or in the evenings. These courses are free, 
the teachers receiving three quarters of 
their salary from the state and the rest 
from the local authorities. There are 
about thirty-two such schools in Sweden. 

Practically every town has its ‘“House- 
hold course” in a school either privately 
owned or belonging to some association 
as, for instance in Malmo, the House- 
mothers Association. Such a school may 
take only fifteen or twenty pupils at a 
time who will pay fees for tuition. The 
products of their work will be sold to a 
shop or a restaurant or may be served in 
a restaurant in the school itself, as in 
Malmo. The most important course in 
this last-named school comprises seven 
hours work for five days a week for 
three and a half months and_ includes 
training in food-values, housework and 
cleaning, cooking with 
special attention to vege- 
tarian dishes and to the 
price of foodstuffs, dish- 
ing up and serving (as 
all Swedish meals begin 
with hors d'oeuvres 
many and various, this 
dishing up is a fine art) 
cold buffet 
brawns, etcetera) baking 


(jellies, 


many varieties of bread, 
sweetmaking, preserving, 
laundry, and household 
accounts. This course 
cost 225 Kroner (say 
fifty-six dollars). The 
same school provides 
shorter courses and also 
evening classes for 
workers. 


At the present moment 
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The kitchen 


in a home in a suburb of Stockholm. 


ther is a tremendous 
demand for home 
training in Sweden. 
Other trades for wo- 
men are over-full 
and, as in every other 
country where there is 
unemployment, there 
a demand that, when- 
ever possible, posts 
should be filled by 
men. “Homecraft” 
by a law of 1918, -has 
been declared to be 
a skilled trade with 
the rights and _ privi- 
leges of other skilled 
trades and 
flock to it 
they are not rivals of men. If men 


women 
because 


wish to learn cooking and housework they 
may do so at a special college for train- 
ing cooks and stewards but such training 
is primarily intended for “those that go 
down to the sea in ships.” 

It is now so difficult to get into a train- 
ing college for teachers of home eco- 
nomics (there have been as many as one 
hundred applications for fifteen vacan- 
cies) that a very high standard has been 
set for the pupils. They must be at least 
twenty years old and preference is given 
to those who are already teachers and 
qualified to be so, or who have had good 
housekeeping experience. An applicant 
may be put on the waiting list only on 
condition that she does some special work 
in the meantime. In spite of the demand 
for training there is no reason to en- 
large the colleges which already turn out 
rather more teachers than the schools can 
The extra graduates often find 
man- 


employ. 
work as cook-housekeepers or 
ageresses in institutions, in fact each col- 
lege gives a special course on that sub- 
ject. 

There are altogether four training col- 
leges in Sweden for teachers of home 


economics and two for teachers of rural 





equipment—and the weaving frame. 


Note the modern 





economy. The largest of these is at Upp- 
sala and has a subsidiary establishment 
for rural economy and another for 
mothercraft. One of the two colleges in 
Stockholm is State-owned and charges 
no tees but the pupils have to pay some 
$1.50 a week for meals taken in the 
college. 

In this college theoretical instruction is 
given on: 

Household chemistry, organic and in- 
organic chemistry specially regarding ele- 
mentary materials necessary to a house- 
hold and the chemical changes which such 
materials undergo in cooking or fermen- 
tation. 

Food values and the importance of dif- 
ferent substances for the human _ body 
with their respective costs. Also ques- 
tions of fuel, heating, water-supply, 
etcetera. 

Laundry work and the different kinds 
of machinery for it. 

The upkeep of the house, cleaning of 
boilers and flues and all kitchen utensils, 
giass and silver. Interior decorating and 
the choice of bedding, etcetera. 

Domestic economy and household book- 
keeping. The main expenses of a house- 
hold and the relative part of the total in- 
come that they should take. Pupils must 
draw up a budget for a working class 
family for a fortnight taking a certain 
fixed wage and allowing to each person 
the requisite number of calories and 
nourishing foods. Bookkeeping is prac- 
tised by keeping the imaginary books of a 
cookery mistress for a year and also the 
books of a cooking school. 

The lessons on commercial arithmetic, 
political economy, physics and physiology 
are enough for practical purposes and 
there is a course on public health, the 
laws on which matter are, in Sweden, 
very advanced. Methods of teaching are 
also studied. 

On the practical side, the pupils learn 
to cook meals of various kinds always 
calculating the cost. That baking is 
taken as a separate sub- 
ject is not surprising in 
view of the varieties of 
Swedish _ bread. Pre- 
serving is a very impor- 
tant item. Whether be- 
cause my visits were dur- 
ing August or whether 
owing to the necessity of 
providing for the long 
months when Sweden is 
snow-bound I cannot 
say, but every school I 
saw was bottling not so 
much fruit but vegetables 
in great quantities (the 
schools sell their pro- 
duce). An inquiry on 
the occasion of a visit to 
the new model blocks of 
flats, as to the disposal 
(Continued on page 342) 
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Kitchens 
Of Other Days 


The three kitchens shown here are from 
a group of eight on exhibit at the Century 
of Progress Exposition in the Food and Agri- 
culture Building. They were planned by 
the members of the Home Economics staff 
of Heinz and Company to show the condi- 
tions under which women of earlier times 
and other countries prepared the food for 
their families in contrast to the kitchen 
equipment and more simplified housekeep- 
ing of today. 

The kitchen at the top of the page is 
typically Dutch. Highly polished utensils of 
brass and copper, well scrubbed floor and 
spotless dishes and tiles justify the reputa- 
tion for cleanliness long enjoyed by the 
housewive of Holland. Striking contrast is 
afforded between the suspended brass kettle, 
the black cast iron 
fire back and the 
fireplace walls of 
blue and white tiles. 
Glowing _ briquettes 
of peat are burned 
instead of wood, and 
beside the fire is 
kept a ‘‘doof-pot”’ 
used by _ thrifty 
housewives for keep- 
ing the smouldering 
briquette taken from 
the fire at night to 
use for rekindling 
the fire next morn- 
ing. Built into the 
kitchen wall, at the 
left in the picture, 
and concealed by a 
curtain is a_ bed, 
quite like a ship’s 
berth, reached by a 
movable step lad- 
der. Light blue is a 
favorite color for 
ceilings, walls and 
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cupboard. The cheer- 
ful Dutch housewife 
in the picture is 
posed by Eleanor 
Gwin of Greenwood, 
Mississippi, a Home 
Economics graduate 
of Northwestern 
University. She, and 
the others shown 
here, are part of a 
group of home eco- 
nomics graduates 
who explain equip- 
ment and details of 
kitchens to inter- 
ested visitors. 

The photograph in 
the center shows a 
typical Arcadian 
kitchen of the peri- 
od of Evangeline. 
The primitive equip- 
ment and the sparse- 
ness of decoration is 
typical of the life of 
the country, and is 
similar to that used in our early American 
kitchens. Miss Kathryn Mohr, Home Eco- 
nomics graduate of Northwestern University, 
is the Evangeline in the picture. 

A colorful kitchen of Spain is at the bot- 
tom of the page. The kitchens of rural 
Spain today differ very little from those of 
earlier days. Primitive cooking utensils of 
iron, copper and brass are still heated over 
charcoal fires. From sturdy ceiling beams 
of weathered oak hang strings of garlic, pi- 
mientos, peppers, blue onions, raisins and 
sometimes sausages. Floors are of stone, 
brick or tile and walls are whitewashed or 
painted light blue. Plain tiles cover the 
stove and brightly patterned ones form the 
side and are used along the lower part of 
the wall just above the floor. Note the 
opening in the top of the stove for the hot 
coals, and the tripod and pan over it. They 
also trim the fume hood which cannot be 
seen in the picture, and add greatly to the 
colorful effect the kitchen produces. The 
costume worn by Elizabeth Phillips, of 
Northwestern University, is likewise typical 
of rural Spain. 
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Lunch 











Feeding Elementary School Children 


By Cafeteria Service 


UR school cafeterias in West 
Hartford, Connecticut, are under 
the direct supervision of the 
Board of Education with the Superin- 
tendent of Schools acting 
as their representative. [n 
the William H. Hall High 
School, composed of one 
thousand students and a 
faculty of fifty, we have a 
cafeteria equipped in the 
modern manner which seats 
five hundred people. There 
is a similar cafeteria in the 
Alfred Plant Junior High 
School where we feed five 
hundred junior high school 
students and about fifty 
children from a nearby ele- 
mentary school. The other 
cafeteria in our school sys- 
tem is in the William T. 
Sedgwick Elementary and 
School and 


: A view 
Junior High 


at this school all the three hundred and 
fifty junior high school pupils remain for 
lunch and about one hunrded elementary 
school children stay each noon. [ am in 
charge of these cafeterias with a dieti- 
tian in each school. 

When the Sedgwick school opened in 
September, 1932, we were surprised to 
find a large number of elementary pupils 
taking lunch at school. They are on a 
double session and have one hour and a 
quarter for lunch, which allows time for 
them to go home. West Hartford is a 
community of moderate wealth and the 
mothers feel that they prefer to have 
their children eat a hot lunch at school, 
rather than hurry home, eat a hasty lunch, 
and hurry back to school. On rainy days 
we always have one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred elementary pupils eating 
lunch with us. 

All our dining rooms are organized so 
that each child proceeds through a cafe- 
teria line, by the counter and steam-table, 
choosing his own lunch from the menu of 
the day which always includes: 


[Pee <<. 28 UE E a. CSR G eae een ws Se 
2. Balanced plate of meat and veg- 
BEMPRRBA Shh svat ies cce ces eeeee sa 15c 


3. Choice of any vegetable (3 kinds) 5c 
4. Hearty dish such as macaroni, 
baked beans, creamed eggs, etc... 5c 
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By 
Mae D. Paige 


Director of School Cafeterias 
West Hartford, Connecticut 





of two serving units in Sedgwick High School Cafeteria. 


BS. Anoibe WE 2 Salads. <>. +2 Masse ss 5c 
6. Pudding, cake, fruit, ice cream.. 5c 
7. Apples, bananas, oranges ........ 3c 
8. Milk, chocolate milk, cocoa ...... Sc 
D, RMRIROE oe Vic cae hee nies Sa Rs dior 2c 
10. Choice of 3 sandwiches ......... Se 


We have four similar cafeteria lines op- 
erating at once which enables every child 
iz school to obtain his lunch in a very 
short time. We were feeding the ele- 
mentary children under this same system 
and presenting the same menu as we used 
for the junior and senior high schools. 
Because they are very young, being in 
the first through the sixth grades, they 
were having some difficulty in choosing 
their own lunches. Most of them bought 
a complete lunch at school, bringing no 
food from home. 

Although these children used fairly 
good judgment in picking out their 
lunches, I felt that they were too young 
to realize just what they should eat. I 
tried to find out what other schools were 
doing but could not find any other public 
school around Connecticut where they 
were serving lunches»to the elementary 
school children. In nursery and private 
schools, the child’s noon day lunch is a 
set one and served at the tables in a 
dining room. This offered me no help 
for my problem of serving children from 


five to eleven years of age by cafeteria 
service. 

In discussing the matter with our Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Mr. Lloyd H. 
Bugbee, he suggested that I 
ask the mothers of these 
children we were feeding if 
they were satisfied with the 
lunches which their children 
were eating. With the aid 
of the principal I selected 
twenty representative moth- 
ers of children in the first 
six grades and asked them 
to come to a meeting to talk 
over this matter. 

At a very informal meet- 
ing, we discussed the matter 
and I obtainec many helpful 
suggestions. All the moth- 
ers were very much pleased 
with the food the cafeteria 
was serving and told of in- 
stances where their children 
had gained weight since eating hot 
lunches at school. One mother was de- 
lighted with the cafeteria because her 
child had learned to like vegetables by 
eating those prepared in our kitchen. 
They all agreed that the children in the 
first and second grades were bewildered 
by the cafeteria lines and asked if some 
method could be employed so that these 
young pupils would not have to go 
throug a line. One mother asked that 
there be some kind of a guide so that the 
children would not choose too many des- 
serts and not enough substantial food. 


From this conference we decided to 
send out the following letter to all par- 
ents of the elementary school children: 


Dear Madam: 


The school cafeteria is striving to teach 
good food habits. Since we are feeding 
a large number of children in the Sedg- 
wick elementary school, we feel that when 
a child stays for lunch, there should be 
some guide so that he will obtain a well 
balanced meal. Last week we had a 
meeting of mothers whose children eat 
lunch with us frequently. We received 
many helpful suggestions and have de- 
cided to try the following plan, commenc- 
ing Monday, November 2lst: 
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1. Children trom the first and second 
grades will be served a lunch at their 
tables, as they are too young to go 
through a cafeteria line. Sample 
lunches with prices are on the at- 
tached sheet. 

Question: If you have a child in the 
first or second grade who eats lunch 
at school, do you wish him to be 
served according to the above plan? 
———. What priced lunch? 

2. Children in the other four grades may 

choose a lunch on the attached sheet 


or, any combination in accord with 
the following diet rules: 
1. Each lunch must include a hot 


dish or salad. 

2. Each lunch shall contain only one 
dessert; that is, if it contains ice 
cream, it shall not contain cake 
or pudding. 

3. Each lunch should contain only 

dish; lunch with 


one “starch” 


macaroni shall not include 


mashed potato. 
4. No lunch shall contain more than 
two sandwiches or buttered rolls. 
Question: If your child buys his lunch 
at school do you wish him to conform 





to these diet rules? 
3. Some children bring sandwiches and 
purchase some of their lunch. We 
feel whatever they purchase should 
include a hot dish or salad. , 

Question: Do you wish your child to 

adhere to these rules? —————. 

As the feeding of elementary children 
in a public school is a new project, we 
are anxious to have any suggestions you 
may care to offer which will aid us in 
children to choose meals wisely. 
answer these questions and re- 


teaching 
Please 
turn this sheet. 
Yours very truly, 
Mae D. Paice, Director. 
This letter was sent with the attached 
menu. 
The response from the parents was very 
gratifying and we now had to plan our 
own work to carry through this system. 





Another view of the cafeteria. 
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24c Dinner Tuesday Wednesday 
with meat Nov. 15 
20c without Liver, bacon Roast veal 
mi Baked potato Boiled pota- 
19¢ without Creamed  car- toes 
dessert rots Spinach 
Fruit cup Baked custard 
Milk or cocoa Milk or cocoa 


19c Luncheon’ Baked potato Potato 





Sedgwick Elementary School 
Well balanced meals arranged from our daily menu 


14c without eas Spinach soup Wax beans Lima beans 
dessert Creamed car- Cranberry Peanut butter Broccoli Cauliflower 
15c without rots sauce sandwich Ice cream Rice pudding 
milk Fruit cup Milk or cocoa Fruit jelly- Milk or cocoa Milk or cocoa 
Milk or cocva Baked custard cookie 
Milk or cocoa 
HOT DISHES AND SALADS—Se 
Suggested as a Any vegetable Any vegetable Turnip Any vegetable Any vegetable 
supplement on menu on menu Potato on menu Vegetable 
when chil- Cream of cel- Scotch Broth Vegetable Corn chowder chowder 
dren bring ery soup & with crack- soup with with crack- Baked beans 
sandwiches crackers ers crackers ers Shrimp salad 
Macaroni and Tunafish wig Creamed cel- Creamed eggs Lettuce salad 
Tomato gle ery, olives Banana & nut 
Vegetable Fruit salad and cheese salad 
salad Lettuce salad Crabmeat Lettuce salad 
Lettuce salad salad 
Lettuce salad 


OTHER DISHES ON MENU DAILY 
Sandwiches, milk, cocoa, cake, cookies, fruit, ice-cream, tomato and orange juice, rolls. 





Thursday Friday Monday 
Nov. 21 

Swiss steak Creamed eggs Roast beef 
Mashed potato Baked potato Mashed potato 
Shredded let- Wax beans Cauliflower 

tuce Ice cream Rice pudding 
Fruit jelly Milk or cocoa Milk or cocoa 
Milk or cocoa 
Vegetable Baked potato Potato 








The teachers in the school assisted us by 
teaching these diet rules in their health 
classes. I encountered an embarrassing 
situation because in trying to give the 
teachers references for these diet rules, I 
could not find anything in any book to 
claim that lunch 
dish. | 
school doctor and was surprised when he 
said hot food wasn’t any better than cold. 
I had always believed that hot food at 
noon time was beneficial. Another physi- 


each 
asked our 


substantiate 
should have one hot 


my 


cian agreed with our school doctor and 
when I asked the State Board of Health, 
they said that they could not find any evi- 
dence of the benefit of hot food, Conse- 
quently our diet rule reads, “at least one 
nourishing dish,” instead of “one hot dish.” 

From our regular junior high menu, 
which is planned a week ahead, the die- 
titian 
similar to 


combination lunches 
On Friday this 


makes out 
those above. 
menu is posted in each room where any 
child may to bring home to his 
mother. For a short time our local pa- 
per published our menus and this taught 
the parents just what we were serving 
It was a 


copy it 


each day. 
surprise to some of 


them who did not 
realize the variety 
available. We en- 
courage parents to 
come to lunch and 
in this way we get 
to know them and 


find out how we can 
be of more help to 
the students. 


Since the pupils 
of the first two 
grades are too 


young for cafeteria 
service, the teachers 
in these rooms as- 
sist us. They ask 


each child in the morning what he wishes 
for lunch and they generally choose a 
nineteen or twenty-four cent combination. 


The teacher makes out a slip for each 


child who wishes lunch and sends these 
to the dietitian with the money. A few 
minutes before 11:45, the dietitian sees 


that these lunches are placed on trays 


and put at the first and second grade 


tables. When the bell these chil- 


dren come to the cafeteria immediately 


rings 


and begin eating. They have more time 


to eat under this system as we save the 
time it took them to choose food at the 
counter. We have also eliminated con- 


fusion and dish breakage under this plan. 
Their lunches having been paid for in ad- 


vance, we don’t have any trouble with 
their misplacing their lunch money. 
Children from the third through the 


sixth grades go through the cafteria line, 
choosing their own meals but they must 
conform to the same diet rules given above. 

The trays are checked by the dietitian 
child back if he 
through the line with an incorrect selec- 
tion. We have first 
few weeks they learn to select a perfect- 


ly balanced lunch without any assistance. 


who sends each comes 


found that after the 


As the menus have been posted for a 
week in all the classrooms, these children 
know what they want and move through 
the line very quickly. 

I believe that any school cafeteria is 
not fulfilling its duty when it merely pre- 
pares and serves good food. It should 
be an educational department and teach 


good food habits. We have found that 


when these elementary children enter 
junior high school they- select better 
lunches due to this early training. So 


that we are happy in working with these 
elementary children and are glad to have 
them take lunch with us. 
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Equipment Problems 


In the Small School Lunch Room 
By 


Daisy M. 


Stackhouse 


Bedford, Ohio 


UST a few short years ago, the prob- 

lem was, what can we buy next for 

our cafeteria that will promote 
greater efficiency in our kitchen? Can't 
you just see yourself spending nights 
studying up the latest equipment maga- 
zines trying to figure out which mixer 
would save the most minutes and not 
even having to worry about where the 
money would come from? Some of us 
have experienced that and some more of 
us have had to cudgel our brains and 
try to get along on what we had. Now, 
since “Elimination” seems to be the cry 
of both school board and tax payer, we 
are practically all reduced to the same 
level. The problem now is, “How can 
we make the most of what we have?” 
and “What is the minimum equipment 
needed in our position to produce satis- 
factory and satisfying school lunches?” 
This article will give you a glimpse of 
some schools and their answers to these 
questions, 


Equipment for Feeding Two Hundred 
Pupils Per Day 


Bedford High School is located ten 
miles from the center of Cleveland. The 
population is about eight thousand. Sev- 
eral buses bring children from adjoin- 
ing rural districts. The high school it- 
self has one thousand students. An 
average of two hundred pupils eat in the 
cafeteria daily. This school is located 
one block from the center of town. Most 
of the pupils of the town live within 
walking distance of the school. The cafe- 
teria, because of its nearness to the 
downtown district, is forced to compete 
with restaurants and the usual hot dog 
stands. These things materially affect 
the trade of a cafeteria and should be 
taken into consideration in the planning 
of a school feeding unit. This cafeteria 
is patronized mainly by bus students and 
home economics students (who have 
learned the follies of the hot hog stands). 
For nine years the cafeteria has oper- 
ated successfully with no deficits. Dur- 
ing this time the receipts have totaled 
27,000. It has been self sustaining, re- 
ceiving no help from the Board of Edu- 
cation. One woman is employed. Stu- 
dents are employed for additional help. 
The students assist during their free 
periods or at noon. They receive in pay- 
ment their lunch at noon, this being a 
certain stipulated amount, which varies 
according to prevailing food prices. 
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The type of food served is as follows; 
two kinds of soup, main dish (either a 
meat or a meat substitute), two vege- 
tables, salad, simple desserts, ice cream, 
milk, sandwiches, bread and butter, and 
candy after food service is closed. 

This little school has found the fol- 
lowing sinmple equipment adequate for 
its needs. 

Kitchen Equipment 
Cooking utensils as listed below; 


2 sixteen quart aluminum kettles with covers 
to fit 


2 twelve qvart aluminum kettles with covers 
to fit. : 

1 twenty quart aluminum kettle with cover 
to fit. 


ten gallon enamel soup pot. (Aluminum 
would be much better.) 

twelve quart enamel double boilers with lids 
to fit. 

sixteen quart enamel double boilers with lids 
to fit. 

regulation size aluminum and enamel baking 
pans. 

enamel roaster, large size. 

small enamel roasters. 

black tin roasters for emergencies, 

pie board and rolling pin. 

dozen pie tins. 

sduare cake tins. 

long tin cake tins, 

aluminum canners (waterbath). 

steam canner (holds 14 quarts). 

tea kettle. 

lemon squeezers. 

aluminum 3-quart pitchers. 

butter cutter. 

set kitchen scales. 

Wire brushes for pan cleaning. 

fruit press. 

large wire strainer. 

colander. 

safety can opener and knife sharpener. 
potato slicer. 

hand potato peeler and apple corer. 

triple set of vegetable knives. 

food grinder, large size. 

bread box. 

flour cannister. 

deep fat frying basket, large size. 

large double action egg whip and four-quart 
bowl. 

large mixing bowls. 

quart measures, 

glass measuring cups. 

tin measuring cups. 

soup dippers. 

large quart dipper. 

ice cream scoops, 1 number ten; 1 three cent 
scoop. 

butcher knives. 

roasting forks. 

large stirring spoons. 

large spatulas. 

ramekins. 

knives; 6 forks; 6 teaspoons; 6 tablespoons. 
large iron skillets. 

dish drainer. 

large dish pans; 2 small dish pans, 

dozen linen dish towels and 12 dish cloths. 
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One large eight burner gas range with 
two large ovens with heat regulators. 

One ventilating hood over stove to re- 
move odors. 

One twelve cubic foot electric refriger- 
ator. (Purchased recently by Home 
Economics Club girls.) The next size 
larger could perhaps be used to a bet- 
ter advantage. It is not wise to buy 
larger than needed as the electric bill 
increases with the size. If daily mar- 
keting is done, a smaller size can be 





used. Again it depends upon the local 
community. If better prices are se- 
cured by large quantity buying then a 
larger refrigerator will be needed. This 
one was bought with the expectation 
that it would be used in the Foods 


Laboratory when a larger one was 
found necessary in the cafeteria. 

One large double drain board porcelain 
sink with swinging faucet. 

One large supply cupboard with space 
for sherbets, salad plates, and extra 
dishes. Contains shelves in the top and 
drawers below. 

One large kettle cupboard, 7’ by 3’ by 3’, 
located under salad shelf. 

One large counter, 3’ by 14’, covered with 
inlaid linoleum and located next to 
service window. This is used for pre- 
paring salads. 

One large table, 5’ by 10’, with a 2” wood 
top to be used for cutting or attaching 
grinders or other equipment. 

Two small tables. 

One wheel cart. (Fits under salad shelf 
space not occupied by kettle cupboard). 


Dining Room Equipment 

One electric ice cream cabinet, furnished 
by ice cream companies to schools free 
of charge, provided they buy their ice 
cream from the company furnishing the 
machine. Some companies deduct from 
the monthly statement one dollar per 
month for the electricity used. Ice 
cream cannot be sold without loss if 
the old style ice cabinet is used. 

One counter with steam table holding 
four soup containers, two small crocks, 
and two long pans. 

One twelve foot vitrolite counter with 
glass salad shelves. 

One coffee urn, 100 cup capacity; one 
water heater; one cocoa urn. The three 
are together. The steam table and cof- 
fee and cocoa urn and water heater 
are attached to the water system. The 
drains enter the main plumbing sys- 
tem. Gas jets are under urns, water 
heater and steam table. 

144 aluminum trays. (Those used at the 
first part of the line are washed and 
replaced. ) 

Table equipment as listed below: 

200 silver plated teaspoons. 
200 silver plated forks. 
150 soup spoons, silver plated. 
100 sherbet glasses. 
200 water glasses. 
200 cups and 200 saucers. 
200 dinner plates. 
150 sauce dishes. 
200 salad plates. 
200 bread and butter plates. 
150 vegetable dishes. E 
20 small pint glass cream pitchers. 
20 sugar bowls. . 
5 large glass water pitchers, 2-quart. 
20 salt and 20 pepper shakers. 

Drinking fountain. The type which re- 
leases water upon pressure of the glass 
is found to be the most satisfactory. 


uw 


Seating accommodations for 200. 
In addition to this equipment there 
might be added an electric mixing outfit. 
It has been found that the coffee and 


(Continued on page 338) 
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VERY girl wants to learn how to 

make good waffles. And here’s 
a way to add new and practical value 
to the lesson... 

Just jot down for your pupils the 
cost of each one of the ingredients 
listed in the recipe—the flour, eggs, 
milk, and shortening. 


Then point out the modest amount 
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... yet only I'/f worth of ROYAL 


of baking powder needed—only 3 
teaspoons. 

Actually the Royal Baking Powder 
used costs only 1'%4¢. 

That’s not much to pay, is it? 
Especially when you consider the 
extra lightness and tenderness, finer 
flavor and absolute wholesomeness you 
can always count on with Royal. 


Royat costs so little in com- 
parison with the other ingre- 
dients called for in a recipe. 
So why not use this famous 
Cream of Tartar baking pow- 
der and be sure of superior 
results. 





For more than 60 years Royal Bak- 
ing Powder has been the standard of 
quality. Cream of Tartar is the secret. 
This pure fruit product from ripe 
grapes is the finest baking powder 
ingredient. / 

Don’t fail to use Royal in your 
class work. And show your pupils that 
for superior results in home baking 
it always pays to use the best— 
Royal Baking Powder. 


FREE—WNew edition of the 
famous Royat Cook Book 


It contains many delicious new recipes pre- 
pared especially for use with Royal. Send 
the coupon today. 





Dept. 1oU1, 
Please send me free. 


Namz. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER « PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
691 Washington Street « New York City « New York 


copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use. 





Address. 














City and State 
Name of School 








—___— — 
Copyright, 1933, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Planning 


—“s. 


the Family Christmas 


A Four Week Unit Problem 
For Seventh Grade* 


By 
Opal Waymire List 


Teacher's Aims: 


1. To give students an idea of the nature of home econom- 
ics to enable them to decide whether they wish to elect 
it in high school. 

2. To capitalize the girls’ interest in the home, before the 
more sophisticated high school years begin. 

3. To teach the girls to do better those things they are al- 
ready doing in the home. 

4. To help them solve their immediate home and personal 
problems. Text used: Elementary Home Economics— 
Unit Problem Plan-—Matthews. 
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Most of us do not have as much money as usual? 
thoughts of Christmas? 


we give up all 


Learning Content 

How can we tell when we 
are giving a good gift? 

What gifts can we make in 
class in a few days which will 
cost very little? Discussion of 
problems involved in stamping 
designs, simple stitchery, put- 
ting in hems, etc. 


What care must we take -ha 
our gifts may be presentable 


and attractive? 
What activities 
your homes in preparation for 


go on in 


Christmas? 


Which of these can you help 


with, or take entire respon- 


sibility for? 


How can I help make Christ- 
mas happier for my little 
brother? 


If mother should let me se- 
lect toys for him, what should 
I know so that I may select the 
best toy? 


What kind of habits can we 
teach a child in conection with 


his toys? 


What simple things about the 
home may children use for 
toys? 


Shall 


Activities 
Score card for judging gifts. 


Suggestions in form of pic- 
tures, actual gifts, etc., dis- 
cused. Each girl planned 
gift, considering suitability to 
time required 


recipient, cost, 


fur making, etc. 


Discussion of wrapping, etc. 


List. 


. Select or make a_ suitable 
gift or toy for him. 

2. Let him help with plans. 

. See that he has the right 
kind of candy, at the right 
time. 

4. See that he gets rest and 
sleep regularly. 

. Tell him stories. 

. See that he does not overeat 
and get sick. 


— 


w&w 
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Use of books and bulletins to 
find information on toy selec- 
tion. 


Girls bring pictures of toys to 
mount on notebook paper, and 
criticise and suggest ages for 
which toy is best suited. 


Spent several days reading 
books and bulletins on food, 
games and story telling. 


*From “A Semester of Home Economics for Seventh Grade Girls” by 
Opal Waymire List, in the New Mexico Home Economics Counselor. 
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Since most of you have small 
children in your family, would 
you like to plan a Christmas 
for them, to be given here in 
the laboratory ? 


What are some things we 
must know about before we 
can plan the party? What are 
some things to remember in 
telling stories to children? 


After holidays: 

Did children enjoy the party? 

What are the ways you girls 
helped most with children dur- 
ing the holidays? In how 
many of these things you have 
listed are you teaching the 
child something? 

What good habits do you 
want these children to form? 


How can you help them to 
form these habits? 





Planned party for children. 

Each girl told a story and 
class voted on best three to be 
told to children at party. 


(Party given just before the 
holidays. ) 


Got reactions of caildren, 
class, and mothers. Discussed 
good and bad about party. 


List habits, and read and dis- 
cuss how these habits can be 
formed. 

Stress the power of example 
the bigger sister has. 


A Unit nile Sélection of Shoes 


(Continued from page 320) 


Reference: 


“Individuality and Clothes,” by Margaret Story, 


pp. 114-116. 
Comfort: 


Keep the feet dry and comfortably warm. 
stockings dry and free of perspiration. 
shoes frequently to rest the feet. 
foot powders and strong medicines. 


in repair. 
Reference: 


Funk and Wagnalls, New York. 


Keep the 
Change the 
Avoid the use of 

Keep the shoes 


“Shoes for Health,” Circular No. 93, University 


of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


teachers only.) 
2. Shoe-care: 


(Available to Maine 


Posture: Standing, sitting, walking. 
Tell how posture affects the life and service of the shoe. 


Repair of heels, toes, soles; 

Notice the parts of the shoe that show wear first and 
Tell the results of neglect of repair 
Visit a repair shop 


most frequently. 
of the heels, the toes, the soles. 
and see how repairs are made. 
Cleanliness in brushing and polishing ; 
Tell how cleaning improves the appearance and pro- 
longs the service of the shoe. Tell how polish protects 
the shoe. 
References: 
“Leather Shoes, Selection and Care,’ Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 1523, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
“The Care of Leather,” Farmer’s Bulletin Nao. 
1183, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D; C. 
Material on care of leather. Leather Vita Co., 
15 E. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
Protection: 
Rain, snow, mud, dust; 
Tell the difference between leather and rubber. 
Tell how to care for shoes that are wet from rain or 
snow. 
Cracking ; 
Tell how to dry leather to prevent cracking. 
Loss of shape; 
Tell how to keep patent leather from cracking. 
Tell how to retain the shape of the shoe. 
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Have an exhibit showing the best ways of caring tor 
feet and shoes. 
V. How Shoes Are Made 
1. Materials Used: 
Leather and Skin: 
Calfskin, kid, cow-hide, colt, horse-skin, kips, sheep-skin, 
buck-skin, snake-skin, alligator, kangaroo, etc. 
Collect samples of leather used for making shoes for: 
men and boys; women; children. 
Tell how these leathers differ in texture, weight and 
firmness. 
Study the processes involved in the making of leather. 
Teli how leathers are finished. 
What is suede? Patent leather? 
Tell the parts of the shoe for which each kind of 
leather is suitable. 
Upon what does the quality of leather depend? 
Tell how the quality of leather helps to determine the 
wearing quality of the shoe. 
References: 
“The Shopping Book,” by William Baldwin, pp. 
216-233. Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 
“Country Hides and Skins,” Farmer’s Bulletin, 
No. 1055, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
Fabrics: 
Satin, silk, canvas, metal, cloth. 
Tell the difference between leather and fabric. 
Tell how differences in quality and material affect the 
cost, wearing quality and health aspects of the shoe. 
Wood. 
Tell where wood is used in the making of shoes. 
» Discuss the use of wood for the heels of shoes. 
Visit a shoe factory. k 
2. Parts of the shoe; 
Name and identify the different parts of the shoe. 
Tell how these parts are joined together. 
Reference: 
“Component Parts of a Shoe,” Geo. E. 
Company, Brockton, Mass. 
Name materials used for uppers; for soles; for heels. 
Tell the different methods used in joining the sole to 
the shoe. 
Examine the soles of different shoes, paying particular 
attention to the inner shaping. 
Tell why the designing of the sole is important. 
Name the materials used for heels. 
Compare the heels of women’s and men’s shoes. 
Tell how heels are fastened to shoes. 
Visit a shoe store and study the different types of 
shoes found. 
Learn the names of the different kinds of heels. Study 
the good and poor points of each. 
Name the materials used for shoe lining. 
Give the characteristics of a well-lined shoe. 
Name the qualities essential for a good lining. 


Keith 


Keferences : 
“How Shoes Are Made,” Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder Company, Boston, Mass. 
“The Evolution of Dress Fastening Devices,” 
Waldes Kohinor, Long Island City, N. Y. 
3. Styles; 
Name the different styles of shoes worn by women. 
Name the different styles worn by men. 
Reference : 
“Historic Beauties and Their Footwear,” Waldes 
Kohinor, Long Island City, N. Y. 
4. Grading; 
Tell how shoes are graded into “firsts” and “seconds.” 
Discuss the qualities necessary for a perfect shoe. 
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.. It almost doubles the 
food-energy of milk 


and is rich in Sunshine Vitamin D 


OU know better than anyone how much more readily 

children buy soda water instead of milk. Probably 
that is why a check-up among 50,000 school children 
showed that almost 50% were not receiving sufficient 
nourishment. 

But here at last is a way to make milk so delicious that 
children wil! actually prefer it to anything else! It’s just 
the thing for school cafeterias and lunch rooms! Coco- 
malt—the scientific food concentrate which, mixed with 
milk, makes a chocolate flavor treat that children adore. 

Introduce Cocomalt in your school lunch room. See how 
quickly the children recognize its deliciousness. See how 
they come back for seconds. And best of all, see how they 
thrive on it.—how strong and sturdy they become! 

When made as directed, Cocomalt adds 70% more food- 
energy to milk. It supplies extra carbohydrates, proteins, 
food-calcium, food-phosphorus. It is rich in Sunshine 
Vitamin D which helps to turn the mineral nutrients into 
strong bones and sound teeth, sturdy bodies. 

Cocomalt is a delicious scientific food concentrate that 
children love. Comes in powder form easy to mix with 
milk HOT or COLD. High in food value—low in cost. 
In 14-Ib., 1-lb. and 5-lb. size cans suitable for lunch room 
use. We will gladly send you a trial-size can of Coco- 
malt. Simply mail the coupon with 10c 
(to cover cost of packing and mailing). 
We will also send you a free Cocomalt 
recipe book for use in your domestic 
science classes. 


(ocomalt 


 GILREy | 
AMPRICAN 


MEDICAL 
ASSN 
( 





Cocomalt is accepted 
by the Committee on 
Foods of the Amer- 
ican Medical Asso- 
ciation and_ licensed 
by the Wisconsin 
University Alumni 
Research Foundation. 





R. B. DAVIS CO., Dept. AB-11, 
Hoboken, N. J. 
A Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt, 
also your free Cocomalt recipe book. I am en- 
closing 10c to cover the cost of packing and 
mailing. 





Name 
< see ‘ Address 
City . State 


WE DO OUR PAR . P wa = 
7 Cocomalt is a scientific food concentrate of 


sucrose, skim milk, selected cocoa, barley malt 
extract, flavoring and added Sunshine Vitamin D. 
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Do You Know 


That Two Hundred Years Ago Winter 
Were Winter 


Dresses 


By 


Elizabeth Brannigan 


Winter coats were an item of expense that did not exist in the ward- 
robe of the lady of fashion of older days. 
chilly for her summer costumes, she simply turned to her winter ward- 
robe and esconsed herself in dresses that did double duty. 

Not every woman, to be sure, could wear such an elegant garment as 
This dress, which has recently been ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, was found 
at the country house of an English nobleman, and was presumably worn 
It is of brown wool, striped in orange 


that shown in the illustration. 


by some member of the family. 


and silver and embroidered with silver-gilt threads. 
most elaborate, covering the underskirt, edging the over-skirt, and orna- 
The over-skirt is drawn back and fastened be- 


menting cuffs and collar. 


hind to form a sort of bustle arrangement and fall into a train. 
froth of lace at the cuffs belies the weight of the dress itself, and the 
rigidity of the stays, which undoubtedly must have confined the woman 


within 


This dress weighs about the same as a modern overcoat. 


Coats? 


When the weather grew too 


The embroidery is 


A delicate 


There is 


a print of a lady in a similar dress ice-skating, with a page following to 


hold her train! 


against the cold and wind outside. 


Such a garment would protect its wearer against draughts 
and deficiencies of the fireplace system of heating within the house, and 
It is a vivid comment on the uncom- 


fortable elegance of life in the days of William and Mary. 


That Almond Cakes Were Eaten in Ancient Rome? 


“Take almonds that have been 
pounded in a mortar,” wrote Marcus 
Gabius Apicius, a famous Roman epi- 
cure of the first century A.D., “and 


mix them with honey, pepper, garum, 
milk, eggs, and a little oil; submit the 
whole to the action of a slow fire.” 
Although you may not recognize in 
the formula of Apicius the ancestor of 
our modern almond cake, this is never- 
theless the Nor is the recipe of 
the great culinary master very far re- 
our great 


case. 
moved from the directions 
grandmothers followed when concocting 
the same delicious cake. 

People of almost every country have 
said that 


a passion for almonds. It is 


Jacob considered almonds worthy to 
figure among the gifts intended for 
Joseph. The fruit of the almond tree 


was variously called the “Greek nut” or 
the “Thasian nut.” Almond pastries 
and sweetmeats have held their place, 
since early times, among offerings ap- 
propriate for kings and persons of high 
degree. Nor were regarded 
merely as a delight to the palate. They 
were credited with supernatural powers 
as well. Whoever eats five or six al- 
monds, said the ancients, will be blessed 
drink more than 


almonds 


with the 
other men! 
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power to 


By 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Almond sweetmeats are no less popu- 
lar today than in Roman times. There 


is scarcely a foreign country where 
almond cookies, cakes, pastries and 
pastes are not just as important at 


Christmas time as our holly wreaths, 
lighted trees and stockings stuffed with 
children’s toys. 


Let us look at some of the almond 
cake recipes which were well known 
favorites in great grandmother’s day. 


We may judge for ourselves how time 
and taste have changed during the last 
century and a half, as we compare with 
these old formulas the fluffy, tasty con- 
coctions we are making today in our 
Here, for ex- 
at the 


home economics classes. 
emple, is a famous cake made 
time of the Civil War: 

“Take 
pound of sweet almonds blanched, and 
beat, with a little rose or orange flower 
water, and the whites of one egg; half 
a pound of sifted loaf sugar, eight yolks 
and three whites of eggs, the juice of 
half a lemon and the rind grated. Mix 
the whole well together, and bake it in 
one large pan or in several small ones.” 


two ounces of bitter, and one 








Courtesy Metropolitan Museum. 


This illustration cannot, of course, show the rich 
coloring of the dress, but it does give a good idea 


of style, pattern and embroidery. 


” were 


“Rose and orange flower water’ 
favorite flavorings of the period, and a 
powdered sugar often 
mixed into the “yelks of twelve eggs” 
to insure a delicious cake. 

By i868 almond cake recipes began 
to be less complicated and doubtless 
The Hand-Book of Prac- 
tical Cookery for Ladies and Profes- 
sional Cooks by Pierre Blot tells us 
Lew to make almond cakes which still 
are far removed from the type we are 
baking some sixty-five years later. 

“Blanch, skin, and pound well one 
ounce of sweet almonds with the same 
of bitter ones,” directs the Hand-Book. 
“,.. mix with eight ounces of pul- 


pound of was 


more edible. 


verized sugar, six of flour, two eggs, a 
teaspoonful of brandy or rum, and a 
pinch of sugar. When thoroughly 
mixed, add five yolks of eggs, mix and 
stir for five minutes, then add also and 
mix half a pound of melted butter. Turn 
the mixture into small moulds, well but- 
tered, and bake in a rather slow oven. 
Some almonds cut in small pieces may 
be spread over just before baking; or, 
when baked, some icing may be spread 
over. Serve cold.” 

Could the cooks of the past but sam- 
ple some of the light, tender almond 
cakes of the present, they well might 
feel they had lived and labored all in 
vain! 
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One Hundred Years Between 
(Continued from page 322 


Mrs. TytEr—And she does keep us in- 
formed. (Puts pie in oven, goes to 
churn and looks ater the _ butter.) 
M. C. E., While I dress the baby will 
you look after the dinner and set the 
table? (Airs baby clothes before fire. 
Comments on dress, mentions those who 
have worn it, picks up baby, and pro- 
ceeds to dress it, back to audience be- 
fore the fire.) 

M. C, E.—Sets table. 
things. Asks mother questions. 

Ezra TyLer—(enters, washes hands in 
basin and wipes them on coarse cras/t 
towel.) How soon do you expect the 
preacher, maw? (Shakes finger at 
baby. Goes toward table pa- 
pers are kept. Sees new Re- 
marks about stage coach having come 
early this week. Reads excerpts from 
paper—events that had occurred sev- 
eral weeks hence, and which were au- 
thentic. Goes to door in meantime, and | 
tells sons to hurry with the chores, | 
and to bring in some wood.) 

M. C. E—(Table is ready. Looks out of 
window and seeing the preacher, re- 
marks.) There’s the preacher now. 

MorHEer—Paw, are you going to help the 
preacher with his horse? 

FatHER—I reckon. 


Comments on some 


where 
ones. 


(Curtain) 
Scene II 
Time—1933. 
Place—Living room in Smith family home 
—a typical, pleasant room. 
Characters :— 


Father—Mr. Smiru. 
Mother—ELizaBetH SMITH. 
Son—Bitt—in college. 
Daughter—Betry—in high school. 





Stage—Living room arranged in Twenti- 
eth Century manner, with a fireplace—a 
comfortable davenport, an easy chair, 
tables and lamps conveniently placed. 
A radio, books, magazines, flowers and 
pictures add color. 

Radio is going. Mr. Smith comes in, 
paper in pocket and slumps down in 
easy chair beside table. Starts to read. 
Jumps up and, turns off radio. Starts 
to read again (aloud) current news. 

Wire—(Mrs. Smith enters), dressed in 
afternoon costume, takes off coat and 
talks about bridge party where she won 
a prize. (Talks about her diet.) 

Mr. SMITH—suggests that he is not diet- 
ing, and wonders when dinner will be 
ready. 

Bitt—(exclaiming from another room as 
he enters), I’m not dieting either. How 
about dinner right now. I’m going down 
to the fraternity house for my dinner. 
(Works at jig-saw puzzle.) 
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Mrs. SmirH—Doesn’t somebody have to 
keep up the reputation of the family, 
socially? (Telephone rings and Mrs. S. 
answers and makes an engagement for 
the evening for herself and husband for 
contract.) 


Mr. SmirH—looking 
thing about dinner. 


bored, says some- 


Betty—(appears dressed in an attractive 
sports dress) announces dinner and asks 
them to hurry so food will be edible.) 

(Father jumps up with new life and 


starts Bill starts Mother 
turning to daughter asks how she man- 


out. also. 


aged it.) 


FatHeR—(Turning around and_ taking 
daughter by the arm) remarks that his 
daughter knows how to do things and 
also how to budget her time, and re- 
marks that they must hurry because he 


knows that Betty has some after-dinner 


plans. 

Betty—Yes, our club is sewing for the 
poor from 7 to 9. 

Birt—lI’m glad my girl is a Home Ecker. 


(Starts Radio.) 

Mrs. SmitH—(to audience)—I wouldn't 
tell a soul, but do you know I am just 
jealous of my Betty. 
(Father takes out daughter. 
out his mother.) 


Bill takes 


SEND FOR THIS CHART 





It tells in words and pictures exactly how 


to make Perfect Home-Made Bread 


Just the same 
except in name 
w 
Package of five 
cakes at your 
grocer’s 





UR Home Economics Department will 

also furnish to teachers, free of charge, 
detailed directions helpful in teaching bread 
making to beginners, an Outline of a Course 
in Bread Making and basic recipes for a vari- 
ety of breads and rolls. 
Copies of our booklet “The Art of Making 
Bread,” for class distribution, will be sent if 
number desired is specified in teacher’s request. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1752 North Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Dried Y east 
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A Breakfast Unit 
(Continued from page 315) 


About per cent of 
periods was devoted to problems involv- 


sixty ninety minute 

ing planning, and forty to laboratory work. 
Below are listed the problems which 

were used in the unit of work: 

each 


1. Before you leave for school 


morning, your mother is careful to see 
that you eat a well prepared breakfast. 


Can you suggest reasons for this? 


2. Think of the different members of 


your family and what they usually eat 
tor breakfast. Do they all eat the 


and kind of food? 


same 


amount Give reasons. 


3. In order to plan a breakfast which 
will meet the needs of different people 
we must know something of the classifi- 
cation of foods, or the different kinds of 
food which our bodies need. Foods are 
composed of different materials which are 
essential to our bodies. See if you can 
find out what these materials are, and 
which common foods contain them. 

4. What foods are served most often 
for breakfast in your home? 


5. How are these foods used by our 
bodies ? 

6. List other foods which may be 
served for breakfast. 

7. Which of the foods listed do you 


not know how to prepare? 





“same old subjects.”’ 
interesting way. 


Don’t let your pupils’ 


Economics full of life. 


By Marcia E. Turner 


Full description on page 343. 


Enclosed please find 
One year $2.00 


(Eleven plays) 





THREE TEACHING HELPS 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home Economics in all its 
branches and to School Lunchroom Management. 
Economics is an invaluable help in bringing out new angles to the 
Vital information presented in a very 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


interest lag—giving a play keeps Home 
‘More Plays With a Purpose’’ contains 11 
plays, suitable for older students, which dramatize the principles 
covered in Home Economics class work. 


A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 


Associate Professor Home Economics Education, lowa State College 
This bulletin presents a helpful solution to a difficult problem. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 


Practical Home 


$2.00 a year. 


$1.50 a copy. 


50c a copy. 


for which send 


years. 
Two years $3.00 


copies. 
$1.50 a copy 


50c a copy 
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| definite menus, 





8. Mary, age thirteen, helps her mother 
with home duties before going to school. 
She eats very little breakfast, and is usu- 


ally very tired before time for lunch. 
Plan a breakfast menu for Mary which 
will help her to feel stronger to do her 


school work. Which of the menus 
brought to class are the best? Why? 
9. Mary has two brothers in high 


school who help their father before going 
to school. They play on the footbalh 
team, and take part in other school ac- 
tivities which call for a great deal of ex- 
ercise. Plan a breakfast which will be 
suitable for them. Which is best? 

10. In planning, preparing and serving 
a breakfast, what must we know in order 
to make it economical and time saving? 

(Note)—Girls mention such things as 
knowing the needs of the group for which 
the breakfast planned, setting  ta- 
ble, choice of linen, table decoration, and 
suitable table service. As they work out 
they think through each 
of these and discuss them in class. 

11. Compare the value of fresh’ 
dried fruit in the diet. 

12. From books and magazines secure 
breakfast menus including fresh fruits. 


is 


and 


13. Which of these fresh fruits would 
be best to use at this time? Why? 
14. Notice in books and magazines 


methods of preparing various fresh fruits 
for breakfast. Which of these methods 
would you likely select for preparation in 
your home? Why? 

15. Select one fresh fruit and plan a 
breakfast menu which will be suitable for 
Mary and her two brothers whom we 
have mentioned. Judge these menus. 

16. Plan your working schedule, make 
grocery order, and plan details for serv- 
ing. Judge plans made by group and 
carry out in class. 

17. In what particular was your meal 
successful or unsuccessful? 
fruits are sometimes cooked’ 
Suggest reasons. 
cooking 


18. Fresh 
before serving. 

19. What methods 
fruits have you used in your home? From 
bocks and magazines find other suitable 
methods. 

20.Select a fresh fruit to be cooked 
and plan a breakfast menu to be served! 
to a family represented in your group. 
Judge menus. Plan your working sched- 
ule, make grocery order, and make plans. 
for serving. Carry out in class. 

21. Determine in what ways your meal 
vas successful or unsuccessful. 

22. How may dried fruits be used? 

23. Compare dried and fresh fruits as 
to economy. 

24. Do you know how your mother pre- 
pares dried fruit for breakfast? Can you 
suggest steps in their preparation? 

25. Select a dried fruit and around it 
plan a breakfast menu suitable for one of 
the families in your group. Try to se- 


of fresh 


= 





lect a small family in order that we might 
| serve the meal in class. Present the 
| menus to the class to judge. 
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26. Make grocery order, working sched- 
ule, and plan service. Carry out in class 

27. In what particulars was your meal 
successful or unsuccessful? 

28. Name the cereals with which you 
are familiar. In what forms can these 
be purchased? 

29. Make a visit to the grocery store 
and see how many different prepared 
cereals you can find. Compare the food 
value and cost of prepared cereals with 
those to be cooked. 

30. What methods can be used in the 
preparation of cereals? 

31. How may cereals be served? 

32. Mr. and Mrs. Smith have three 
children, Ann, age four, who is very ac- 
tive all day at play; Mary, age ten, and 
Jane, age twelve, who go to school. They 
both help their mother some with home 
duties. Mr. Smith is a mechanic, and 
Mrs. Smith does all her own work, there- 
fore, they have rather heavy duties. 

Using a cereal to be cooked, plan a 
breakfast around it suitable for this 
family. 

33. Select menus from the class which 
you think are best and give reasons. 

34. The four best menus will be pre- 
pared in class by the different groups. 
Make working schedule, grocery order 
and plan service for the menus which you 
are to prepare and carry out in class. 

35. Check your meal to see where you 
have made mistakes. 

36. What hot breads are most common- 
ly used for breakfast? Which of these 
do you not know how to prepare? 

(Note)—It was found that very few 
girls knew anything about the prepara- 
tion of hot breads, therefore, it was de- 
cided that the class should have a few 
practice before using the hot 
breads breakfast menus. Toasts of 
different kinds seemed to have been made 
by most of the girls, and little emphasis 
was placed upon the making of toast. 
Most of the groups used toast frequently 
in their first menus. 


lessons 
in 


37. After studying carefully recipes for 
hot breads, determine the difference in 


biscuits, muffins, griddle cakes, and 
waffles, 
38. What general proportions of in- 


gredients may be followec 1 the making 
of hot breads? Name the leavening 
agents which are'most often used and tell 
how these react. 

39. Study carefully methods of making 
biscuits and muffins. Make in class and 
score according to a card which 
you have worked out. 

40. Study methods of making waffles 
and griddle cakes. Make in and 
judge according to standards set up by 
ciass. 

41. How often, and in what type of 
group should hot breads be served? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

42. Select one hot 


NOVEMBER, 


score 


class 


and 


bread 


1933 


plan a 





menu to be served to a group 
Make all necessary plans and 
in class as before. 


breakfast 
of adults. 
carry out 
43. Wherein was your meal successful 
or unsuccessful? 
44. In what ways are eggs most often 
served for breakfast in your home? What 
principles should be used in their prepa- 
ration? Why? 
45. Select ways of preparing eggs for 
breakfast not 
your menus, and prepare in class. 


which you have used in 


(Note)—Class stopped here for a lab- 
oratory lesson on the preparation of eggs 
omelets, eggs 


various such 


int 


C0 


Pastasis of Ca” 


ways, as 








address, and mail the list. 


For Home Economics Teachers : 

() Story of Coffee (revised )— illustrated bulletin 
telling history, growth, and preparation for 
market. (Enough for classroom reference use). 


) Progress of Coffee: Pictorial wall chart in full 
color. (One to a teacher). 


(0 The Coffee Bird: A three-act play based on 
old legend of discovery of coffee. Simple to 
produce, contains costume directions. 

(CD Sheets for loose-leaf note books—8" x 10"— 
beautiful, colored picture of coffee branches 
and four other sheets of coffee information. 
(Furnished to individual students). 


For Home Demonstration Agents: 

(0 Coffee Facts for Homemakers (revised) 
illustrated booklet on coffee. Furnished in 
quantities for women’s clubs. 

For College Use: (Furnished to individual 


college teachers and students). 


C) Results of Package Coffee Investigation 


Name 





baked in bacon rings, soft and hard 
cooked, etc. 
46. When may small steaks be used in 


the breakfast menu? Why are they not 
often used? 

It was found that girls were enthusias- 
tic in working out problems of this na- 
ture, because they were closely related to 
life situations. The problems lead to ac- 
tivity in which they were interested, and 
could see a reason for working out. They 
that a breakfast could not be 
prepared and served attractively without 
out 


realized 


planning ahead and working many 


problems which they would meet in a 


problem of this type. 
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@ The teacher of Home Economics, the Home Demonstration Agent, or the 
Institutional Manager, will find the following charts, exhibits and other material 
on the subject of coffee of real value. The material is educational, authoritative, 
interesting—and free. Simply check the items you want. Then sigh your name and 


This article reports on an examination of 
ninety-three brands gathered from all over 
the United States and cup-tested from the 
standpoint of Freshness, Value and Salability. 
Reprinted from Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 
August, 1933. 

(1 The Proof is in the Drinking—by P. W. Pun- 
nett, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
A discussion of the importance of coffee 
grinds. Reprinted from Food Industries, 
August, 1933. 

[] What Flavor Measurement Reveals About 
Keeping Coffee Fresh—by P. W. Punnett and 
Walter H. Eddy, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City. Reprinted from 
Food Industries. 


For Institutional Managers: 

[] The Coffee Problem—by P. W. Punnett, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Reprinted from The Journal of 
The American Dietetic Association. Article 
about buying coffee in large quantities. 
(Furnished in quantity upon request). 








School Address. 





City. 


State. eh 





BUREAU OF COFFEE INFORMATION 


51 West 45th Street, New York City 
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CONSIDER THESE POINTS 
IN MAKING A 


PERFECT CAKE? 


I 
2 
ob 


The importance of this third point 
cannot be over-estimated. For al- 
though you use the finest ingre- 
dients obtainable, if you flavor with 
a harsh, imitation extract the result 
is not satisfactory. 

Since 1847 Burnett’s Extracts have 
been known for uniform purity 
and flavor. They will do the double 
trick of blending and flavoring 
perfectly. 

The highly concentrated strength 
of Burnett’s Vanilla makes it eco- 
nomical to use. It will surprise you 
how little is needed for successful 
results. 

Get some Burnett’s Vanilla today, 
in its sturdy, non-tip bottle. Put it 
to work in the classroom and ob- 
serve the difference in your des- 
serts! 


The ingredients must be fresh and of 
the very best quality. 


The measurements must be accurate 
and put together in the right way. 


The flavoring must not only flavor 
the cake but must blend all ofthe in- 
gredients together to produce a deli- 
cious finished product. 


“Doubly Delicious Desserts” will 

offer you many project ideas. If 

you will write us on your school 

letterhead, a copy will be mailed 
you free of charge. 


us 


(WE DO OUR PART 


JOSEPH BURNETT 
COMPANY 


437 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Economic Problems of the Family, by 
Hazel Kirk. Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1933. $3.50. 

Miss Kirk is well known for her work 
| at the University of Chicago as Associate 
| Professor of Home Economics and Eco- 
nomics, and it is from this peculiarly good 
background that she writes of the pres- 
ent-day American family and its problems. 
| The work should receive a cordial wel- 
| come from home economics teachers and 
students, for it much material 
that should be almost invaluable. 

Miss Kirk has made use of all the latest 


contains 





available data in her opening discussion 
of the modern American family—its in- 
come, its expenditures, its members and 
their occupations. 
tions in the city home and the country 
home of the average citizen, with special 
reference to the financial problems of dis- 
tribution of income. 


She analyzes condi- 


She discusses thor- 
oughly the contributions of the 
maker in services and as a wage earner 
; adding to the family income. The mate- 


home- 


| rial on the housewife as a wage earner is 
complete, up-to-date, authoritative, 
balanced, taking into consideration the 
factors of lost service, shift of popula- 
tion into cities, and the increasing part 
| that actual money plays in family life. 
Miss Kirk offers the home economist 
much valuable information on methods of 
control of finances actually used in the 
average family, together with plans for 
the spending of the income under joint 


and 





control of husband and wife. There is 
also an excellent section on family finances 
from the point of view of building up re- 
serves of insurance and savings. 

The last part of the book is devoted to 
problems of wise expenditure of income, 
setting the standard of living, budgets and 
accounts, and education for the improve- 
ment of buying. 


—M. E. B. 
Making the Most of Your Income, by 
Harvey A. Blodgett. Macmillan, New 
York, 1933. $1.50. 
This book, written by a specialist in fi- 
“sell” 


goes 


uancial advertising, is planned to 
saving to the average person. It 
into detail on how to start to save, how 
to accumulate money in the bank and how 
to use that money to the best advantage. 
Mr. Blodgett outlines a very sensible pro- 
ceedure for the man of average income 
for building up a small reserve, using it, 
and increasing it. He 
estate for the average man, and another 
for the man of more means. 
ceedure is made most 


also plans a small 


The pro- 
| attractive, the aim 
being not so much to ignore obstacles to 
| carrying out a program of savings, but 
| to arouse such enthusiasm for the result 
that objections would be outweighed. 
The book is economics 


not a home 





Book Reviews 


text, by any means, but might well find 
a place in a school library. It might also 
be a good book for the home economist 
to recommend to people asking her ad- 
vice on the subject of budgets and savings. 
—M. E. B. 

Cafeteria Recipes, by Mabel E. Schadt. 
The Womans Press, New York, 1933. 
$2.50, with a duplicate pad of recipes per- 
forated for tearing out and pasting in a 
blank book or for card indexing. 

A book that has been so popular since 
it was first published in 1925 needs no 
further introduction. School cafeteria, 
as well as general cafeteria managers find 
it useful. One of its best features is the 
way in which each recipe is given in three 
quantities for various sized places. 





What Shall I Eat? by Edith M. Barber. 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.75. 

Well known through her contributions 
to magazines, her food column in the New 
York Sun and her many magazine ar- 
ticles, Edith Barber brings to this book 
a wealth of practical knowledge, backed 
by scientific training in home economics 
work. It presents in a readable manner 
the answer to the above question and 
should be a good book for supplementary 
reading by home economics teachers and 
students. Charts and tables of food 
values, hundred calorie portions of every- 
day foods and a list of books for sug- 
gested supplementary reading add both in- 
terest and value to the book. Menus are 
given for inexpensive meals, and in the 
chapter headed “That Cost of Food” low 
cost dietaries are discussed. The book is 
amusingly illustrated by Helen E. Hokin- 
son. 


Eat, Drink and Be Merry in Maryland, 
compiled by Frederick P. Stieff. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1932. $3.00. 

A delightful book giving recipes from 
famous old manor houses, inns and tav- 
Mr. Stieff has long 
had a hobby of collecting old and in- 

teresting items bearing on the history 


erns in Maryland. 


and development of Maryland, and the 
book his success as regards 
the foods made famous by the traditions 
of that hospitable state. There are num- 
erous fascinating illustrations of the old 
houses from which so many of the recipes 
were obtained—illustrations drawn by 
Edwin Tunis—and under each interesting 
captions giving the historical background 
and a description of the place. Home eco- 
find the book inter- 
American 


evidences 


nomics classes will 
esting reading in a study of 
foods and in correlation with a study of 
colonial history; teachers who are col- 
lecting cook books will not want to miss 
it; and anyone who enjoys a_ beautiful 
book will enjoy reading it. 
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United States Civil Service 
Examinations 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission anounces the following-named 
open coimpetitive examinations: 
TEACHER OF HOME EcCoNoMICs, SENIOR 

HicH SCHOOL 
TEACHER OF HOME ECONOMICS, RESERVA- 
TION AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Vacancies in the Indian Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, and in positions 
requiring similar qualifications, will be 
filled as a result of these examinations. 

The entrance salary for teacher of 
home economics, senior high school, is 
2,000 a year, and for teacher of home 
economics, reservation and junior high 
school, $1,860, a year, 


of not to exceed 15 per cent as a measure 


less a deduction 
of economy and a retirement deduction 
of 3% per cent. A further deduction of 
$180 a year will be made for quarters, 
fuel, and light. 

Competitors will not be required to re- 
port for a written examination, but will 
be rated on their education and experience 
znd on a thesis. Certain specified educa- 
tion and experience are required. 

Applications for examinations must be 
on file with the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., not later 
than November 14, 1933. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the United States Civil Service Board 
of Examiners at the post office or custom- 
house in any city, or from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Important! 

Have you sent us requests for any of 
the educational material listed in the Sep- 
tember issue? Did you———— 

Send us a list of items wanted instead 

of cards? 

Omit your name or address on cards? 

Send in requests from other years’ list- 
ings? 

Send us a check to cover cost of any 
items not free, without indicating 
which items it covers? 

All these mistakes have shown up again 
and again. We are trying to take care of 
them, but there is such a volume of re- 
quests that we cannot promise to correct 
your errors or to. return your lists for cor- 
rection. So—if there is a delay in your 
receipt of material, you have probably 
done one or more of these things. 

If you have not sent in your request- 
Follow directions carefully! ! ! 
Do not send cash ! ! 
Do not send stamps unless they are at- 
tached to the correct cards! 
If you want several items for which 
there is a charge, and want to send the 
money in one check or money order, 
attach to the money or check 
the slips for those items and a note 
of the cost of each. 


NOVEMBER, 1933 


order 





Community Service 

(Continued from page 318) 
for example to meet Middletown’s needs 
during the crisis might have 
very little value to you in your com- 
munity. There is suggestion 
which I should like to make. After you 
have carefully planned your program, if 


present 


one 


it causes you to set aside your present 
course of study in order to meet the im- 
mediate needs of the community, I hope 
you will not be disturbed 
teachers have been. 

Is it not the job of the curriculum pro- 
gram to improve the manner in which 
the school discharges its responsibility 
te the community? If 
course of study means a teacher is bet- 


as some 


discarding a 


ter able to meet the needs of the homes 


in her community, perhaps it is well 
for home economics that that com- 
munity has had a depression! Certain- 


ly it is hoped that the teacher will not 
back to her old course 
return, but rather that 
built up a philosophy which will provide 
for a continuous redefinition and reinter- 


normal 


go 


times 


as 


she has 


pretation of the ideals for her program 
in light of economic, political, and social 
This should make it possible for 
her to plan experiences for boys and girls 


changes. 


which make possible their greatest con- 
tribution to the community. 

We cannot have an 
of study if it is fixed, because we do 
not live in a static society. The course 
must be constantly revised because change 
is so rapid and strikes at the fundamental 
aspects of living. 

Dr. Hollis L. 
fundamental 
often overlooked by teachers is that our 


effective course 


that the 
which is 


Caswell says 


consideration 


ideals also require reconstruction and 
revision. This, he says, is a result of 
two forces. The first,—change, 
have already mentioned, and the second 
is to be found in the inherent nature of 
the ideal. 
setting so rapidly as to make ideals im- 


-we 


Change may remove a social 


practical which have previously been 


held. He illustrates this statement by 
saying that an agrarian society may 
have as an ideal the individual owner- 


ship of homes and land. But given a 
rapid change from an agrarian to an in- 
dustrial order, demanding mobility and 
concentration of population, the ideal of 
individual home ownership may be in- 
appropriate. No study affords a better 
example of this than does home eco- 
If the services demanded by 
the community during the times through 
which we are passing have caused the 
teacher to build a home economics pro- 
gram better adapted to the needs and 
interests of the boys and girls in that 
community then they have done some- 
thing very worth while for her and for 
the community, the result of which will 
probably right 

viewpoint by the people. 


nomics. 


be a home economics 








Are You Using 

the Services of 
| this Educational 
| Bureau? 


To every teacher of Home 
Economics our Educational 
| Bureau offers its services 


without any obligation on the 
part of the teacher. 


e 
| | The Monthly News Bulletin 


brings you new ideas for 
class projects that will supple- 
ment your clothing program. 


The Educational Loan Ex- 
hibits graphically illustrate 
construction details, fashion 
finishes, correct of 
thread, and a standard of ex- 
| cellent workmanship. Last 
| year, 60,000 students had the 
opportunity of seeing them. 


uses 


The Library 
Books, leaflets, charts, and 
modern uses of crochet and 
knitting threads, 
structive reference material. 


of Sewing 


offers in- 
The Permanent Classroom 
Exhibits showing manufac- 
turing processes are available 
at a nominal charge. 


Use the Educational Bureau to 
solve your problems and to 
make your work easier. Write 
today for information on these 
services. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


Department 41Y, Box 551, Newark, N. J. 


J. & P. COATS 
CLARK’S O.N. T. 


Two Great Names in Thread 


The 
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“200 PIECES 
cost me only 34c 


@ I am not sure which is the most 
fun—making this candy or cating it. 
Candies made with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine are good for everybody— 
good fun, good eating, wholesome, 
non-fattening.” Why not plan now 
to have your class start making the 
“Dainties”? And be sure to send the 
coupon. It will bring you the Knox 
Christmas packet containing more de- 
licious candy recipes, special Christ- 
mas desserts and a pattern for the 
clever little gift basket-box. 


KNOX DAINTIES 


One box Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
(use entire contents) 

i cup cold water 144 cups boiling water 
4 cups sugar 4 teaspoonful salt 
Green Coloring (Paste or Liquid) 

'% teaspoonful peppermint extract 
(or other flavoring) 
3 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
2 teaspoonfuls lemon extract 


Soak gelatine in cold water about 5 min- 
utes. Heat sugar, salt and boiling water to 
boiling point. Add softened gelatine to 


hot syrup and stir until dissolved. Boil 
SLOWLY for 15 minutes. Remove from 


fire and divide into two equal parts. Color 
the one part a delicate green and flavor 
with peppermint extract. Leave the other 
part uncolored and flavor with the lemon 
extract and lemon juice. Rinse two pans 


(size 8x4 inches) in cold water, and pour | 


in candy mixture to the depth of about 
three-fourths inch. Put in a cool place 
(not a refrigerator), allowing candy to 
thicken for at least twelve hours. With a 








| 


wet sharp knife loosen about edges of pan, | 


turn out on board lightly covered with 
powdered sugar. Cut into cubes and roll 
in powdered or fine granulated sugar. Any 
coloring or flavoring may be used—make 
cinnamon candies, coloring them a delicate 
pink and flavor with 1 teaspoonful cinna- 
mon extract—for clove candies, use 1 
teaspoonful clove extract. 

This candy may also be made by using 10 drops of 
oil of cinnamon or cloves instead of the extract. 
The oil must be stirred into the mixture thoroughly 
while it is hot. @ It may also be made by using | 
teaspoonful ground cinnamon or cloves instead of 
the extrdct. In this case, the ground spice is boiled 
with the sugar and water. Candies, however, are 
not as attractive as when made with extracts or 
oils. @ Makes about 200 pieces, weighs about 21 
Ibs. and costs about 34 cents. 


NOTE:—Domestic Science teachers may 





have enough gelatine and literature for use | 


in their classes if they will write on school 
stationery stating quantity and when needed. 


KNOX & tHe 
veal GELATINE 





} Knox Gevatine, 

’ 111i Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 

{ Please send me FREE the pattern 

, for the Candy Box .. . and the 

4 recipes for Holiday Dishes and your we ooour rast 

{ complete Christmas packet. 

i Me Savnetieekcst cidhavduapaanensdpeebibaess I 
i SEE ; DAskkid dnhoGuivctenoarid sadeebsnke te | 
| REE WAS usbdvewe<adcncsesnce BREE Ustascasves | 


Family Clothing Problem 
(Continued from page 317) 
her on the inventory, she became very 
enthusiastic and even got te work mak- 
ing over things herself.” 

While working out the problems for the 
junior girl we have attempted to make 
each problem a class problem. They, like 
their mothers, have come to the class 
room for certain Sometimes 
during these visits they would sit and sew 
with their older sisters. The millinery 
problems selected were of types not only 
suitable in style to the junior girl but 
also the kind which she could make for 
herself. This has a definite teacher train- 
ing aspect insofar as the college student 
has experience in a problem which she is 
frequently called on to teach. 

Time is devoted to the study of correct 
clothes for various occasions—a fashion- 
able wedding in church, a tea, a trip to 
Washington, a trip to Bermuda or to 
Europe, and many others. For this study, 
illustrations are assembled from the cur- 
rent magazines to show what the “well 
dressed family” will wear. These are 
shown to the class on the screen at which 
time the individual who has prepared the 
outfit tells the class about her selections. 
Sometimes we do find friends who are 
about to make trips or attend some of 
the functions enumerated and they will 
come to the class with their outfits or 
let members of the class select them with 
them. This too proves invaluable. 

When time permits another unit of 
study is added. This serves as a review 
of our student’s own personal clothing 
problem for she plans this unit for her- 
self and usually makes herself a new out- 
fit or remakes one of her old ones. After 
having spent the year studying the cloth- 
ing problem of her family from all an- 


sessions. 


gles her own choice and demands usually 
take different aspect. She has 
come to realize the necessity for very 


on ia 


close family cooperation particularly in 
the case of the budget and is willing to 
work her problem out accordingly. 

A course such as has been briefly out- 
lined can do much through careful di- 


rection to aid social and economic prob- ° 


lems in the home. It shows a student 
that “sewing” is not the only thing to be 
done in “clothing” classes, but that choice 
of fabrics, color, design, and harmony, 
economy, wise buying and correct clothes 
have a definite place if we are to teach 
be well and appropriately 
dressed on their incomes. Students de- 
velop a critical attitude toward their own 
clothes and those others as well as 
to the value of a task done through the 
written evaluation of their work at the 
end of a unit. The course necessarily 
changes from group to group, depending 
on their needs and background. It will 
probably continue to change. But after 
all, isn’t that what makes teaching joyous 
—new things every day! 


people to 


of 





Equipment Problems 
(Continued from page 328) 
cocoa urn could well be dispensed with, 
as the only time they are used is in the 


case of a school dinner. Since these 
occur so few times during the year, it 
is doubtful if the convenience justifies 
the expense. Children of the modern age 
are found to prefer plain cold bottled 
milk in preference to cocoa or coffee. 
From the standpoint of teaching the prin- 
ciples of health in school, it would be 
very unwise to serve coffee in a school 
cafeteria. It is much easier to make the 
small amount of cocoa required in a dou- 
ble boiler and thus eliminate the task of 
cleaning the cocoa urn every day. This 
teacher tried each of the two plans and 
decided on the latter as the wiser. 

In case*school banquets are held, it 
may be necessary to rent or borrow the 
additional equipment if 200 are served. 
Arrangements can be made with the local 
stores to rent the necessary sherbets if 
those chipped, cracked or broken are paid 
for. Small wax souffle cups of paper are 
quite often used in place of sherbets for 
a fruit cup or cocktail. 

Table linens may be rented for a small 
sum. For the few times they are used 
it is wiser to rent than to stock them. 


Equipment for Rural Schools 

There are schools which cannot afford 
even the moderate equipment described 
above. One room rural schools and con- 
solidated schools are often without any 
means of supplying equipment and con- 
sequently undernourished and anemic 
children are forced to go without the 
warm lunch they should have. Some en- 
terprising teachers have given entertain- 
ments and used money making schemes of 
all sorts to raise the funds to purchase 
meager equipment. In these cases, all 
sorts of makeshifts and improvisations 
take place. One teacher gathered money 
to buy a second hand two-burner oil 
stove, a large kettle, a dishpan, a drain- 
ing pan, two paring knives, a dipper, a 
stirring spoon, a couple of table spoons. 
Some odds and ends were supplied from 
her mother’s cupboard. The school was 
a small one room school in a woods out 
in a poor farming district. She taught 
all eight grades but still managed to see 
that her little flock of children had a 
warm dish at noon. Each child brought 
his own dish and spoon from home in 
his dinner pail. The children were as- 
signed working duties. One group came 
early and prepared the vegetables for the 
soup before school. The teacher super- 
vised the preparation and the kettle was 
put on to boil when lessons began. An- 
other group served the warm dish at 
noon and washed the dishes used in prep- 
aration. The children returned their 
soiled dishes with their dinner pails. 

The parents who could afford it took 

(Continued on page 340) 
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A PACKAGE of Kellogg’s ALL:BRAN is twice as con- 
venient. Serve it as a cereal. Use it as a healthful 
ingredient for muffins, breads, omelets, etc. 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN is a better bran for cook- 
ing. Special processes have made it finer, softer, 
more palatable than ordinary raw bran. And it 
adds a tempting nut-sweet flavor to recipes. 
ALL-BRAN provides the “bulk” needed to cor- 
rect common constipation. ALL-BRAN is also a fine 
source of vitamin B, as well as iron for the blood. 
Try the recipe below for ALuL-BraNn Ginger 
Cake. We will gladly send you other recipes and 
menu suggestions on request. Home Economics 
Dept., Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


ALL-BRAN GINGER CAKE 


Y, cup shortening 1 teaspoon soda 

Y, cup sugar 1 teaspoon ginger 
legg 2 teaspoons cinnamon 
1 cup Kellogg’s Att-Bran 1% cup sour milk 

14 cups flour Y4 cup molasses 


Y4 teaspoon salt 


Cream shortening and sugar together. Add the egg, beat 
well. Add the Att-Bran. Mix and sift the dry ingredients 
and add them to the first mixture, alternately with the sour 
milk and molasses. Pour into 
greased pans and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (370° F.) from 30 to 
40 minutes. Yield: 10 servings. 
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Will you try this project? 


A FLAVOR TEST 


~ « « » AIM—7o Develop Apprecia- 
tion of Flavor 


PROBLEM—7o Make Delicious 
Beef Stew 


ME THOD—Prepare as follows: 


Cube 12 pounds of shank beef and dredge in 4 cup 
of flour. Season well with salt and pepper. Brown 
in greased pan. Drain meat and fat into stew kettle. 
Cover with boiling water. Let simmer until meat is 
tender (about $ hours). Add 1 small onion, 14 cup of 
carrots, 14 cup of turnips di:ring last hour of cooking. 
Add 4 cups of potatoes 20 minutes before serving. 

Divide into two paris (A) and (B). To (A) add 2 
teaspoon of Hitchen Bouquet five minutes before 
removing from the fire. 

Compare (A) and (B) for Flavor and Color. Keep 
a record of your findings. 


_ OMIC conditions require many families 
to reduce the food budget. An excellent way 
to teach economy is through the use of less ex- 
pensive, but nutritive, cuts of meats. Home Eco- 
nomics teachers find pupils eager to learn the 
preparation of economy foods. 


Kitchen Bouquet gives a flavorful zest to 
soups, stews, gravies and the cheaper meat cuts. 
Added just before removing from the fire, it 
blends into and extends the natural flavor of 
cooked dishes. 

Home Economics teachers may have samples 
of Kitchen Bouquet for use in their classes by 
simply mailing the coupon. 

School cafeterias find Kitchen 
Bouquetan invaluable aid in mak- 
ing meat dishes more appetizing, 
appealing and satisfying. Write 
for Special Introductory Offer. 





FRE A novel, unique meas- 
uring device. Measures 
accurately 1/2 teaspoon, | teaspoon, 


2 teaspoons, | tablespoon. Displaces 
4 ordinary measuring spoons. 





as you pour’’ 
Send 10c to cover postage and packing. [ | 


Send me without charge a supply of Eitchen Bouquet for use 
with my classes. [ | 


Address...... . 
2 Er eee : State 
Name of School . No. Pupils 


KITCHEN BOUQUET. Inc., Dept.E-2 Union City, New Jersey 
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The Open Door 


of the 


NEW YORK CITY 
CANCER COMMITTEE 
34 East 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 


To this open door last year over two 
thousand people came seeking, and re- 
ceived, free advice and help. 


Keep this door open in 1934. 





You can do this by buying and using 
the committee’s address labels, whicn 
are sold ten for one dollar. 

The sale of these labels and voluntary | 
contributions are the Committee’s only 
source of income in its work of helping 
those victims of cancer who are unable 
to help themselves. Will you help? 

Information furnished free on request. 
Write to the address above, or, if you 
live outside the Metropolitan area, to | 
the American Society for the Control | 
ot Cancer, New York, N. Y. 











Does Better Cooking 


Why? Because it’s “homogenized.” The 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into 


tiniest particles and evenly shared by every 
drop. hat is why Carnation improves tex- 
ture and consistency; adds richness and 
flavor. Better for ali cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows’ 











rok ROAST TURKEY 


7 
The Thanksgiving bird 


wouldn’t taste just right without | 
stuffing made with this famous | 
old seasoning. 








10¢ a package at 


your grocer’s. Protected 
by Cellophane 


BELL’S 
SEASONING | 


Send for free booklet of cooking secrets 


Address Wm. G. Bell Co., 
189 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Equipment Problems in the 
Lunch Room 
(Continued from page 338) 
turns sending potatoes, vegetables, meat, 
milk, butter, et cetera. The remaining 
materials were bought by the teacher and 

the cost divided among the children. 
One thrifty young teacher in a consoli- 
dated school of three hundred pupils de- 
cided that a warm lunch should be served 
during the months. By using 
strategy, she finally convinced the prin- 
cipal that she should be permitted to try 
The foods laboratory had the 
most meager equipment. It 
posed of two oil stoves (rather temper- 


cold 


her plan. 


was com- 


mental ones), one table, (a discarded 
physics table about six feet square), a 
sink with running cold water, no hot 


water, a few dish towels, and the small 
equipment necessary for ten girls. 

Ten girls took cooking at nine-thirty. 
She organized the hot lunch as a project 
for that class. Her own bubbling en- 
thusiasm infected the class and they de- 
cided to win the acceptance of the new 
project with the community as well as 
the Board of Education. 

3y much persuasion, this young lady 
wheedled the principal into buying her 
two kettles from school funds. The girls 
from her class visited each class room 
to make a little speech on the merits of 
the new “hot lunch.” The next day, 
(Friday) they again the 
rooms and took a count of the prospec- 
tive buyers for the following Monday. 
Each child was instructed to come armed 
with a spoon and a large cup or soup 
bowl and form a line in the foods labo- 


visited class 


ratory. 
Appetizing aromas made their way 
through the building. A line of eager 


faces filed by the oil stoves while the en- 
thusiastic students filled the conglomer- 
ate cups, tins, and bowls with soup. They 
carried this back to their class rooms to 
eat with their lunches. After a few days, 
the girls posted an inspector at the door 
to examine utensils. 
some put the unwashed dishes in their 
lockers and did their washing only when 
sent back to do it by the inspector. This 
was one of the weaknesses of the system. 
Again, some spilled soup on stairs and 
this was another objection. Then the 
girls began carrying the kettles of soup 
to the class rooms and serving it there. 

By this time the community and the 
school board approved of the idea. 
teacher was excused from school one day 
and told to go to town to buy the neces- 
sary equipment, using all the economy 
possible. 

She planned sixty 
Some one had found in the town hall six 
dozen soup bowls and six dozen spoons 
not being used. These were loaned to her 
for the school year. The following items 
were purchased for fifty dollars: 


to serve people. 


It was found that | 


The | 


Five dozen forks, purchased at the dime store. 
Five dozen knives, purchased at the dime store. 
Five dozen large restaurant cups and saucers. 
(She planned to buy dessert dishes and 
plates and glasses, but upon price investiga- 
tion, decided that the cups could be used for 
milk or cocoa and would not be so easily 
broken. The large saucers could be used 
for either bread and butter plates or for des- 
serts.) Small paper plates were used later 
on to supplement these when puddings be- 
came so popular that the saucers were used 
for that purpose entirely. 
good butcher knife. 

good paring knives. 

long aluminum baking pans which 
just fit a two burner oil stove oven. 
two-burner oil stove ovens. 

dish pans. 

one-quart measure. 

dish drainer. 

dozen linen towels. 

small apple parer and corer. 

good food grinder. 

sixteen quart aluminum kettles. 
double whip egg beater and bowl. 
glass and 2 tin measuring cups. 

nest of bowls. 
large wire strainer. 
wire brush and metal 
pans. 


The manual training department added 
six long tables and benches for each side 
to her equipment. 

Rolls, bread and butter, or sandwiches, 
either soup or main dish, salad or simple 
dessert, milk or cocoa formed the basis 
of the simple menus prepared. A woman 
was hired to wash dishes in the afternoon. 
In nineteen weeks, a total of a thousand 


would 


+o 


ORI eee toto 


scourer for cleaning 


dollars was taken in as receipts, with a 
balance thirty clear. The 
project was an assured financial success 
as well as being thoroughly approved of 
by the community. From this small be- 
ginning came a new high school with 
provision for a modern cafeteria. 


of dollars 
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-1BACO BATIK DYES 


Recognized Standard 
POWDER OR LIQUID 
also Beautiful Batik patterns 


Write tor catalogues and illustrations 
mailed free. 








BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Ine. 
New Vork WV % 


441 W. 37th St. 
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See 


Price Reduced 
Now $2.00 @ 


FOOD PREPARATION 
RECIPES 


By Alice M. Child 
Associate Professor of Home Economics 
and Kathryn B. Niles 


Instructor in Home Economics 
Both at the University of Minnesota 


Two-hundred and sixty recipe cards have been prepared for 
those who desire DEFINITE and RELIABLE recipes. The 
authors have combined their resources to make this card 
index of recipes of greatest help in the preparation of appe- 
tizing food. Variations have been included with basic pro- 
portions, so that the number of recipes is far in excess of the 
actual number of cards. Exact amounts of ingredients, 
simple methods with definite temperature and time, quantity 
and number of servings are all given. 


A typical comment from a user of the recipes—“I feel that 
these recipes show a decided step in advance of the ordinary 
cook book as regards clearness, accuracy and definiteness— 
which makes them invaluable.” 


260 Cards, with Box, $2.00 
JOHN WILEY AND SONS, INC. 


440 - 4TH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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COFFEE 


GET THIS BOOK — 


“A better cup of coffee 
in every home” 

Concise, simple information on coffee and 
its progress from the plantation to your 
cup. Coffee’s place in the diet. How to 
choose a coffee. Importance of correct 
roasting and grinding. “‘Freshness’’ defined. 
Methods of making explicitly presented. 
Invaluable as a handy reference book for 
high school home economics classes. 


Send for your free copy now. 


COFFEE SERVICE INSTITUTE 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE © NEW YORK ee 
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Seasoning 
Makes or Mars’ 


—says Mary Van Arsdale 


M* MARY VAN ARSDALE, professor 
of household arts at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was recently 
quoted by the New York Herald Tribune 
as saying: “We forget that it is necessary 
for all food to taste as well as it looks, 
and that food, either rich or plain, is 
enhanced or ruined by seasoning. 
Getting into a rut is as bad in cooking 
as in thinking.” 

Probably you are one of the more 
advanced dieticians who is emphasizing 
this point of view to her classes . . . Let 
us help you—this way: 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 


1 full-sized bottle of Lea & Perrins Sauce for classroom 
demonstration. 1—50-page rec- 
ipe book —"“Success In Season- 
ing.” Recipe Leaflets for class 
notebook use—-in any quantity 
you wish. No obligation, naturally 
— just fill in the coupon. 








foc-cccnce re 
i aals | Lea & Perrins, Inc., 233 West St., N. v1 
Please send me, free, the following. | 
lFA& PERK | (Check the items you wish) 
SAUCE | CJ Full-size bottle Lea & Perrins | 

Ae iodide C) “Success In Seasoning’ containing 
Gee! | 140 recipes. ! 
C] (Fill in quantity desired) recipe leaf | 


Len ¢ vent™ 
me lets for class notebooks. 


a 








‘ | 


LEA & PERRINS 


SGHUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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THESE 
JUNKET LESSONS 


make lessons on 
milk fascinating 


SENT FREE 


Thousands of teachers now use Junket 
as a regular part of their courses on 
milk, luncheons, desserts and invalid 


trays. We provide teaching sugges- 
tions, demonstration materials for 
teachers, recipe books and leaflets, 


and sample size packages for children 
to use in making junket. Teachers 
most enthusiastic over results—chil- 
dren love it. Valuable’ and helpful. 


SEND TODAY FOR APPLICATION BLANK 
Address Domestic Science Department 


THE JUNKET FOLKS 


17 Hansen’s Isle, Little Falls, N. Y. 











YOU WANT CLASS PINS—we 
have them—any letters, any year, 
ony colors. Silver plated, | to 

35e ea.; gold plated, 45c ea.; 
cies, 50c ea. Silver plated, 
12 or more, 30¢ ea.; gold plated, 
40c ea.; sterling, 45¢ ea. Sterling 





Write For FREE Catalogue 


METAL ARTS COMPANY, 
Factory 57, Rochester, N. Y. 


INC, 














SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needlee 








$550 Dress Forms and Skirt Gaugys 
Pins and Many 

Complete Other Items 

with 

Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 


Room 600 337 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


as ae 
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F THIS 
Sticking? Rumpling? NO! 
Here’s that way to get lovely fs 
soft French Laundered effects 
in all yourironing. Just add hot 
water to thiscomplete powdered }: 
formula. Everything’s included. In'90 Secon 
Your iron fairly glides. Things 
regain their elasticity and that 
soft charm of newness. Try it. \ : = 
THANK YOU------------, 
{| THE HUBINGER CO., No.640,KEOKUK, IOWA ' 
our free sample, please, and ‘‘That Wonderful Way 
to ‘Hot Starch,’’ also “‘An Expert Teaches Curtain Mak- 
ing 





NOTE: S of this educational 
rm: Spepiet for class 8 } epon request. 
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Home Economics in 
Sweden 


(Continued from page 324) 


of old tins among the garbage, 
the reply that the question did not arise 
for the Swedish housewife hardly ever 
used canned food. Evidently she prefers 
home bottling. 

Marketing. Pupils take turns at going 
with the housekeeper and sometimes they 
are entrusted with the shopping on their 
own account. 

Housework. Washing up and all kinds 
of cleaning; making and mending house- 
hold linen. 

Washing and Ironing. The 
laundry is done by the pupils who also 
bring clothing of various kinds and mate- 
rials on which to practise. 

Model lessons. The pupils have to at- 
tend model cooking classes and each has 
to give twelve lessons to her fellows in 
front of the teacher. She will also give 
nine or ten lessons in primary schools. 
During the winter pupils act as assistant 
mistresses at the evening cookery classes 
and during their last term as assistants 
for the housekeeping course. On _ the 
subject of food-values they have to ex- 
amine each other, viva-voce, before the 
teacher and to obtain their diploma each 
has to give a short talk on a chosen sub- 


school 


ject before the examiners. 

This course is for future cookery teach- 
ers in schools and the curriculum in other 
colleges is similar to it. At Uppsala, 
pupils take a 
handicraft 


however, nearly all the 
longer course which includes 
or mothercraft or rural economy, as with 
an extra subject there is a better chance 
of obtaining a position. 

In the rural economy schools a good 
deal of attention is paid to the encourage- 
ment of the home industries grouped un- 
der the name of sloyd. The men of the 
family may do wood-carving on which 
they employ much the same designs and 
colors that the women put into the rugs 
and hangings that they weave. Curiously 
enough, designs and color schemes vary 
from province to province and an expert 
would be able to fix the origin of a piece 
of weaving just by the look of it. The 
outsider who sees a mat woven on a nat- 
ural background in a simple design of 
black and red may paraphrase Dr. John- 
son and say, not that it is a wonderful 
design made by a farmer’s wife but that 
it is wonderful that a farmer’s wife has 
evolved an original design. But when the 
same visitor sees lovely colors shading 
into each other in a type of design offi- 
cially called, I believe “palmleaf,” but 
which is believed to be inspired by the 
flames of the northern lights, then no 
qualification is needed for her admiration. 








EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





led to 


For Cookery Classes 


The ‘‘Manual of Cookery” has 12 sec- 
tions, each devoted to a particular phase 
of cooking. It outlines fundamental 
cooking principles and is written in a 
style which makes it an excellent text- 
book for cookery classes. One manual, 
for instance, contains a number of 
recipes suitable for wholesome school 
luncheons. 

A copy of the Manual will be sent free 
to any teacher of Home Economics. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Educational Dept.—PH-1133 


Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 


A diet booklet, “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” will also be 
sent, 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles Calitorma 








A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to bath teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lessoa Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 








About Eggs and Poultry 


The story of marketing eggs and poul- 
try, information regarding their food 
value and factors to be considered in 
their selection and preparation have 
been assembled into bulletin form for 
use as reference material. Titles in- 
clude What’s In An Egg? The Na- 
tion’s Egg Supply, Keeping Good Eggs 
Good, Custards, Fried Chicken, Roast 
Chicken, Turkey Talk, Poaching Eggs. 


Department of Foods and Nutrition 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
POULTRY INDUSTRIES 
110 North Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 











How To Buy 


An illustrated booklet which 
reproduces many of the exnivits 
in Marshall 
recent 


that were shown 
Field & Company’s 
Quality Exhibit is available free 
of charge. It sets forth very 
simply some facts which will 
help you to get the most for 
your money. Write to 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., RETAIL 
121 North State Street 


Chicago Illinois 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 























We are glad to announce a new bulletin— 
A Unit in Foods for Sixty-Minute Periods 
By 
Marcia E. Turner 


Associate Professor of Home Economics Education 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


Price, Fifty Cents 


Miss Turner has been working with one- 
hour periods in high school classes, and those 
of you who have found practical aid in the 
articles she has written for Practical Home 
Economics will be doubly glad of this new 
bulletin. In it she discusses the problems of 
time-management and gives lesson outlines for 
a complete unit in meal planning and prepara- 
tion for one hour home economics classes. 











BROILED HAM with BANANAS 


Broil ham. Peel bananas and place under 
broiler during the last few minutes that 
meat is broiling. Bananas may be sautéed 
if preferred. To sauté: peel bananas, cut 
in halves or quarters, roll in flour, bread 
crumbs, or rolled cornflake crumbs. 
Sauté on both sides, using a small 
amount of butter in a hot frying pan. 


With 
Meats 


se" BANANA 


tor a delicious vegetable 











For a vegetable that’s new and different, serve 
bananas as an entrée with meats. You can broil, 
sauté, fry or bake them 
in just a few minutes. 
Just select bananas that 
are yellow tipped with 
green, for it is then that 
they are firm and tart. 
es Serve bananas hot with 
, = ham, steak, sausages, 
Was hamburgers or chops. 
d And you wil enjoy that 
new flavor treat that is 
characteristic only of 
rich, steaming, cooked 
bananas. 





They’re fully ripe when flecked with brown 





ee 














They’re vegetable when tipped with green 
SEND FOR NEW RECIPES 

















P.H.E, 11-33 
FRUIT DISPATCH CO., HOME ECONOMICS DEPT., 
Pier 3, North River, New York City. 
Please send free: 


C] New recipe leaflet entitled ‘‘ New Banana Treats.” 




















On page 334, you will find a coupon for your use [| Quantity banana recipes, illustrated and printed on 4 x 6 cards. 
‘ . A NAME a ee ee, —— ans 
in ordering this booklet. ; 
ee STATE 
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By 
Mable Russell 


and 


Elsie Pearl Wilson 
Edited by 


William G. Whitford 


school. 


Price, $2.85 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, 


To Be Published in November 
ART TRAINING THROUGH HOME PROBLEMS 


Assistant Professor in Home Economics, Applied Art 
Department, lowa State College. 


Assistant Professor in Home Economics, Home Economics 
Education Department, lowa State College. 


Associate Professor of Art Education, The University of 
Chicago. 


For Teachers and Teachers in Training 


Enriched by more than a hundred excellent illustrations, several of which are in colors, 
and one of which is a standard twelve-color chart. 


‘“‘In this book the authors point the way for a practical use of art in daily life. 
They have shown that art is a part of fine living. But most valuable of all, they 
have clearly demonstrated that art can be taught effectively by new educational 
methods and practices rather than by the costly, old, studio methods of the art 


“With the material of this book as a guide, teachers and students will be able 
to erter into the realm of art instruction by a sound educational procedure and 
one which is well established in progressive systems of education.”’ 


—From the Editor’s Introduction. 


Illinois 














IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1933- 
34. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


first 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, without cost, 
consisting of Educational Samples, Charts and in- 
structive literature, regarding high grade, usable 
products as well as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 


” 
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Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Practical Home 
Economics, published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 
1, 1933. 


State of New York r 
County of New York § §%* 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared J. T. Emery, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of Practical Home Economics, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid ae for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: Publisher, The Lakeside 
Publishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Editor, Jessie A. 
Knox, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, Jessie 
A. Knox, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Business Manager, 
Be We Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owners are:—The Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City; Karl M. Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; 
Caroline M. Dexter, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracin ‘affiants full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and oes. A mom under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 











cators. that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, direct oe ly ie in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
tat 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we | sitet tite inca J. T. EMERY. 
will send one at once. | Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1933. 
| I I ; + 2 
HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE ~acraed OP rrp tlle Aredouchal ae 
Notary Public, Queens County. 
FREEPORT NEW YORK Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. No. 695, Reg. No. 5F448. 
Form 3526-Ed. 1924. Commission expires March 30, 1935. 
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